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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue most voluminous display of party oratory this session took 
place in the two Houses of Parliament on Thursday; the subject 
being Lord Ettensorovau, his policy and proclamations. In the 
House of Commons, where the contest was most fiercely waged, 
the point of attack was the Somnath temple; in the other House, 
both that and the proclamation of the lst of October were at- 
tacked. The discussion in the Commons, in spite of the trite- 
ness of the subject, was interesting; chiefly because of the indivi- 
dual ability displayed by divers members, especially Mr. Emerson 
Tennent and Mr. Macavray; and the ingenuity with which every 
part of the subject was turned inside out. The speeches of Sir 
Rosert Peer and the Duke of We.tiineton possessed a graver 
interest: the Prime Minister effectually exposed the rancour with 
which the Opposition harped upon the one admitted folly of Lord 
ELtennoroveu, and forgot the whirlpool of difficulties which 
their policy had prepared for him; the Duke of Wettineron, 
with his very plain sense, justified his absent colleague as to the 
proclamation of the 1st October, by a simple recital of the 
facts which led to it, and made it necessary to antagonize 
Lord Avckiann’s proclamation of the Ist of October 1838; 
and he excused the Somnath document by representing it as 
“a song of triumph.” The conduct of the debate quite makes out 
Sir Rosert Pret’s assertion, that it was in consequence of no 
compact that he screened Lord Auckianp against Mr. Roxrsuck’s 
assault. Mr. Vernon Situ and his coadjutors displayed the 
utmost stretch of magnanimity ; since not all their gratitude for 
that charity, which they so frankly accepted, could make them so 
far forget the public interest as to abate one jot in their merciless 
endeavour to ruin Lord Exxrensorovau. There were, indeed, 
some remarkable admissions: and chiefly Lord Joun Russewx ad- 
mitted, that he had learned, from reading the papers, entirely to 
concur in the policy of withdrawing the troops; but that did not 
prevent his recommending the Governor-General to resign. In fact, 
the object seems, not to judge of the merits of the case, but to take 
the utmost advantage of the opening afforded by the fooiish pro- 
clamation, in order to hurt Lord ELtensorovues individually and 
the Ministry by whom he was appointed. It was not that they for- 
got all that he has done, or may be doing, to retrieve the fortunes 
of our sway in India; but those things have no relation to 
the business of the day, which is simply to turn Lord Ex.en- 
BoROUGH’s lapse to the best account. In that way, professed 
libellers, seeking revenge or lucre, fasten upon some one fault or 
indiscretion in a man’s life to hunt him from society. Such being 
the purpose, they had better still stick to the proclamation which is 
so valuable to them: they have had two nights of it in the Com- 
mons; why not have a few more? It is true that no public good 
will be answered by it; that the Opposition in such pursuit re- 
linquish their boasted function as Tribunes of the People—an 
arduous task, and moreover embarrassing, when their leaders are 
propered to do little more, or perhaps less, than their rivals in office. 
ut then it is so easy to fasten opprobrium upon glaring and un- 
defended faults! And it answers a purpose precious to the party : 
in the mere hubbub about an awkward stumble at the end of the 
war, it distracts attention from the beginning—its absurd origin and 
culpable objects. It is a statesmanlike use of the stratagem re- 
commended in Swirt,, When you see that your master is about to 
reprove you, make a complaint: or rather, it is like the row which 
accomplices raise in the streets when a detected thief is to escape. 
The Scotch Nonintrusion party have made their last appeal ; 
and in vain. They sent to Parliament two petitions, praying for 
protection against the interference of the Civil Courts, and for 
the abolition of patronage. In the House of Commons, on Tues- 
day, Mr. Fox Mauts, their willing instrument, moved to con- 
sider the petitions in a Committee of the whole House, with 
some ulterior object not stated, but supposed to be resolutions 
more or less in the sense of the petitions: and the motion was 








debated for two nights. The reception of the petitions is cal- 
culated to extinguish every expectation in the Nonintrusionists. 
It was respectful in the highest degree: the very trifling ex- 
ceptions of personal attack only marked more strongly the gene- 
rally calm and placid character of the debate; and the leading 
men of all parties were careful to speak of the Church in terms of 
the profoundest respect. In fact, it is more easy in England to 
feel respect for a venerable institution like the Church of Scotland, 
and regret for the zeal which threatens its very existence from 
internal disruption, than to understand the points of discipline 
and jurisdiction about which there is such turmoil. In England 
the people trouble themselves very little about church-discipline ; 
it is mostly set down for them; and they cannot sympathize 
with the popular concern of their Northern brethren. Traces of 
this unconcern and conscious ignorance were to be observed in 
the debate: listlessness combined with a sense of decorum to keep 
the House quiet. On the first night, when the speeches were 
drier, an occasional laugh at some technicality or touch of the mag- 
niloquent, indicated the idle spirit that prevailed: as the debate 
proceeded it grew rather more interesting; successive speakers 
had cleared the ground; disputation afforded scope for ingenuity ; 
and the dicta of party-leaders were intelligible matter: the 
House therefore ceased to laugh; but the enthusiasm rarely rose 
to cheering, except at those obvious points of style or moral 
profession which when intentional are called claptrap. The more 
definitive propositions came before the English legislators in a 
repulsive form: a claim to acknowledge an Established Church 
as independent of Law Courts, even the highest, could scarcely 
have the concurrence of a people as jealous as any of ecclesiastical 
dominion—of being priest-ridden, and more swayed than any by ha- 
bitual deference for Troe Law; and the demand to abolish patronage 
was positively offensive to an assemblage of patrons and their friends 
and connexions. It scarcely needed the arguments, therefore, with 
which the claim was rebuffed on all sides, to bring the House to an 
adverse conclusion: the majority of 135 represents not more the 
conviction of the English Commons than their feelings national 
and social. The discussion and its result may serve the good end 
of extinguishing groundless hopes; it may at length convince many 
respectable persons how profitless is the fierce agitation that has 
been kept up; and they may be reminded that fields of other and 
better pastoral usefulness remain to them. 

Mr. Hurt’s bill to facilitate the naturalization of foreigners was 
sneered out, at the second reading, by Sir James Grauam. No 
country owes more to foreigners than England: our arts and 
greatest manufactures are foreign importations; our learning is 
foreign ; our dynasty is foreign; the great majority of British sub- 
jects are foreign; our luxuries are mostly foreign; Englishmen claim 
the hospitality of every foreign people under the sun, who have 
any thing worth seeing, or sometimes even those who have not: 
yet no people, except the Celestials whom we laugh at and their 
cousins of Japan, are more jealous of foreigners. Sir James 
Grauam, almost avowedly, aped the antiquated vulgar prejudice 
against all “* Mounseers”; and so Mr. Hurt’s bill is shelved. 





The debate in the French Commons on the secret-service-money 
is noticeable, as having occasioned the most signal display that 
there has yet been of the friendly feeling which is reviving be- 
tween France and England. Even M. De Lamarrting, the assail- 
ant of M. Guizor, made out a sort of community of interest where 
he spoke of conflict. The Minister himself ventured upon the 
strongest terms that he has yet used in reprobating the absurd 
disposition to quarrel; and the speech in which he did so obtained 
him a triumph, in the tangible shape of a majority of 89, in the 
Chamber that not long since rang with defiance of England. To 
that end, the speeches of Sir Ropert Peet, Lord BroucHam, and 
others in our own Parliament, greatly contributed: they not only 
inspired M. Guizor’s cordial response, but they no doubt prepared 
the Chamber to receive it. It is most satisfactory to observe the 
growing influence of good-will and common sense in the relations 
of the two countries; profitable and honourable alike to both. 





The aspect of our relations with another great country, the 
United States of America, is less promising at present. Mr. 
Linn’s bill for settling the Oregon Territory and defining its 
boundaries has been carried in the Senate. The bill at one time 
seemed to be lost: but the American Congress allows itself the 
licence of revocations and alterations of its design: a Senator dis- 
covered that his vote had not been rightly recorded, it was trans- 
ferred to the losing side, and Linn prevailed. In its direct prac- 
tical results, perhaps, the measure is not of much immediate 
moment; but as indicating the temper and disposition of the 
American people, its importance is only too great. Unquestion- 
ably the conduct of our proud Transatlantic kinsmen has tended 
to bring their institutions into some discredit abroad. It was the 
boast of the young republic, that its Democratic character did not 
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prevent the scrupulous discharge of the pecuniary obligations in- 
curred during the war of Independence; and the merit was duly 
acknowledged by many who would have been willing, a priori, to 
pronounce the good faith impossible to a Democracy: the more 
recent proceedings of the debtor States have gone far to destroy 
that prestige. The Republicans, exulting in their youthful re- 
sources, thought themselves free to laugh at contracts: they have 
felt the consequence; for their President tells us that they have 
appeared as borrowers in money-markets, and been refused, where 
the pettiest despot in Europe would have unquestioned credit. So, 
in diplomacy, their recent behaviour is such as to make other 
nations imagine that they are a people that cannot be treated with. 
Let that notion once obtain firm hold, and the nations of Europe 
will learn to regard the Union as a semi-barbarous marauder, who 
cannot stick to terms. The consequences would be serious; for 
all the world must keep on guard—truly an “armed peace "— 
against America. ‘Treaties are the guarantees of peace, which 
enable nations to lay war aside, not fearing to ungird the sword 
under friendly assurance. The United States destroy reliance 
in such promise. Their patriots will do well to consider whether 
the young nation can afford this practical isolation—this Cain-like 
predicament. 





An important section of the British Empire, the West Indies, 
has been visited by a ravaging convulsion of nature. On the morn- 
ing of the 8th of last month, several of the islands were shaken by 
an earthquake. Antigua was sorely stricken: comparatively few 
lives appear to have been lost, but the destruction of property was 
very great; and the entire range of the convulsion is not yet as- 
certained. A cry for help has already reached the Mother-coun- 
try—happily removed, by her middle position between the ex- 
tremes of climate, from the perils and fears of such awful visita- 
tions. 








Pedbates and YBroceedings in BWarliament. 
Lorp ELLENBoRoUGH’s PROCLAMATIONS. 

Lord Ellenborough and his proclamations formed the subject of great 
debates in both Houses of Parliament on Thursday night. ‘The reports 
extend over thirty-three columns of the Morning Chronicle ! 

The particular subject in the House of Commons was the reconquest 
of the Somnath gates ; the debate arising on the following resolution, 
moved by Mr. Vernon SmirH— 

‘That this House, having regard to the high and important functions of the 
Governor-General of India, the mixed character of the native population, and 
the recent measures of the Court of Directors for discontinuing any seemin 
sanction to idolatry in India, is of opinion that the conduct of Lord Ellen- 
borough, in issuing the general orders of the 16th November 1842, and in ad- 
dressing the letter of the same date to all the chiefs, princes, and people of 
India, respecting the restoration of the gates of a temple to Somnath, is unwise, 
indecorous, and reprehensible.” 

This resolution was supported by Mr. Macaunay, Mr. MAncLes, 
Mr. Hume, Mr, Piumprre, Sir Georce Grey, Lord PALMERSTON, and 
Lord Joun RussE.x; it was opposed by Mr. Emerson TENNENT, 
Mr. Hoce, Mr, Escort, Mr. CHartes Wynn,* Lord STanLey, ani Sir 
RoBerT PEEL. 

Mr. Vernon Smits led off the arguments for the motion by con- 
tending, that if Lord Ellenborough’s acts were viewed as a whole, as 
his defenders claimed, it made the case against him still stronger; 
and he proved the proclamation about the gates to be a complete mis- 
Tepresentation of the objects of the war. There were seventeen 
passages in his letters which showed that he early contemplated the 
withdrawal of the troops: in his letter to General Nott, of the 4th July 
1842, he dissuaded from “any hazardous operations against Ghuznee 
and Cabul”; and yet his proclamation made it appear to be the object 
of the war to bear away the gates! Mr. Smith referred to the historians, 
Gibbon and Elphinstone, to show that the proceeding must have been 
intended to gratify the Hindoo religious feelings, by restoring the gates of 
their temple ; but its effect must be equally offensive to the Mahometans, a 
smaller, but more concentrated portion of the Indian people, and of course 
to the Mahometans of our Sepoy Regiments. That was proved in the 
case of the Sepoy who refused, on religious scruples, to accompany a 
Hindoo procession, and who was tried before a court-martial and ac- 
quitted. Mr. Mancwes declared that the Mussulmans hate the British. 
Government with intense hatred—louthing was not too strong a word—for 
wresting the Indian proviuces from their sway: the feeling was shown 
in 1832, when a trooper was shot and hanged in chains, for having shot 
his commanding officer, Captain Wallace; and the body was obliged to 
be taken down, because the people regarded it as that of a martyr, and 
flocked to touch it for the cure of diseases. It was quite a mistake to 
suppose that the Mussulmans of India were originally indifferent to 
the invasion of Afghanistan: there was scarcely one of rank or dis- 
tinction that had not Afghan blood in his veins. Several speakers, 
among whom was Mr. PLumprre, regarded the proclamation as cal- 
culated to stay the progress of religion in India. This point was 
strongly insisted on by Mr. Macaunay; who enumerated the cha- 
racteristics of the Hindoos in their worship—their wild fables, grave 
errors in physical knowledge, rites fatal to morality, symbols not 
to be named, suttee, Thuggism sanctioned by its horrid divinity ; 
all of which had been too much tolerated by the British Government, 
and even in some instances made the source of revenue. Gradually, 
war',|4 purer system arose: Lord Wellesley abolished the immola- 

‘female children; Lord William Bentinck the suttee; Lord 
ilgrim-tax; and in 1841 the East India Company sent 
VYovernor-General to have nothing to do with the native 
ake no present to them, and to employ no troops in doing 
-.)Lord Ellenborough departed from the neutrality incul- 
ered in the concerns of an idol temple, made a gift to it, 
gps with his present; that temple being dedicated to 
Destroyer,” and to the most repulsive rites,—‘ cere- 





was allowed to deliver his speech sitting, in consequence of in- 
in the legs or feet. 





monies,” said Mr. Humez, ‘‘ which would not do in the present 
day.” Nor was he even a popular divinity: for his temples were 
supported only by the Brahmins, and owned but small congrega- 
tions. A proclamation which had excited such agitation in India, 
said Mr. Smiru, such condemnation in England, and such mockery 
in Europe, proved Lord Ellenborough’s incapacity for his office. 
He should like to know whether the Directors did not await the 
arrival of the next mail in extreme nervousness: could they answer the 
general cry, ‘‘ What next?” Had Lord Ellenborough been his brother, 
Mr. Macavu.ay remarked, Lord Auckland could not have used more 
assiduity to leave him every advantage on assuming the functions which 
devolved upon him: the requital of Lord Ellenborough was the pro- 
clamation of the Ist October, stigmatizing Lord Auckland in his ab- 
sence, and, moreover, violating official decency and that state unity 
which is so necessary to the good government of such distant and ex- 
tensive possessions. The date was even falsified, to correspond with 
Lord Auckland’s proclamation of the Ist October 1838; for Lord 
Auckland could not know on the Ist of October that the prisoners were 
safe. [Mr. Hoac said that he received official information on the 4th. ] 
Such a method of procuring a paltry triumph by the contrast, exhibited 
a mind and temper utterly unfitted for the high responsibility of 
his government. For the purpose of that paltry attack on Lord 
Auckland, he even incurred the liability of the reproach that he 
had disregarded the fate of the prisoners. Were the present Go- 
vernment prepared to carry out the proclamation—to sanction the 
expectation of the Hindoos that there was to be a triumph for them, 
and that they were to be governed on Brahminical principles? 
did they mean to authorize the restoration of the temple of Somnath? 
or rather, would not the gates be laid aside, and the gratification of the 
Hindoos be succeeded by disappointment. For the first time in history, 
the natives were beginuing to laugh at a Governor-General. They ac- 
knowledged and respected the plainness and solidity of the English 
character; and though they bowed in the streets of Calcutta to the 
ostentation of a nabob, with a beard to his waist, turban, and jewels of 
paste, they would have thought Sir Charles Metcalfe out of his wits 
had they met him in the same guise. Nor was the proclamation a real 
imitation of Eastern style; it was rather an imitation of the trashy 
addresses issued by the French Directory during the Revolution. It 
afforded, too, a very serious indication of the relation in which 
Lord Ellenborough stood to the civil service of India. It never 
could have had the approval of Mr. Maddock, by whom it was counter- 
signed; and it was inexplicable, except on the assumption that the 
Governor-General, distant from his Council at Calcutta, had no one 
near him entitled to offer him advice. If the Directors would not recall 
him, at least let them send out out orders for him to go back to his 
Council: it was something to interpose the delay even of twenty-four 
hours between the conception of an absurdity and its execution. Lord 
PALMERSTON applied himself to combating special points raised in the 
defence by Ministerial speakers: Lord Jon Russe. to proving that 
the military leaders in Afghanistan had the merit of the operations in 
that country; and he wound up the attack by declaring, that Lord 
Ellenborough would relieve this country from a great difficulty, and 
India from a great peril, if he retired. 

The defence was opened by Mr. Emerson TENNENT with proofs 
that the Mahometan, as well as the Hindoo and Sikh population of 
India, were neither oblivious of the Somnath gates and their rape by 
Mahmoud the Ghuznivide, eight centuries ago, nor indifferent to the 
triumph of their recovery. The recollection had been preserved in the 
oral traditions and popular legends of the country: the twelfth expe- 
dition of Mahmoud, which endured for two or three years of plunder 
and warfare, was regarded as the most fearful event in the annals of 
India; it was celebrated in the poems of Ferdousi, sung in the verses 
of Sadi, and narrated by Ferishtu, the historian of the Mussulman 
Princes of India: Mahmoud and his successors were the scourges of 
the Mussulman Princes and Mussulman people of India; and Runjeet 
Singh, the ambitious chief of the Sikhs, demanded the restoration of 
the trophy, in the same negotiation with Shah Soojah that treated of 
the maintenance of armies, the surrender of cities, and the exchange 
of provinces. That application of Runjeet Singh suggested to Lord 
Ellenborough an act soothing to the vanity and sympathies of the 
Indians. The removal of the trophy also enabled the Governor- 
General to record in Afghanistan the presence of a victorious army, 
without stain to the British reputation for humanity. Much of the 
prejudice against the proclamation arose from an error of the transcriber 
or translator, who called it the temple of Juggernaut, whereas it was 
dedicated to Siva: the error arose from Runjeet Singh’s calling it the 
temple of Junaghur, the district in which it was situate,—an expression 
which helped to show that Runjeet Singh, neither a Mussulman nor a 
Hindoo, but a Sikh, in designating the gates, not by the name of an 
idol or a temple, but by that of a province of Hindostan, was eager to 
procure their restoration, not as a religious but as a purely national 
trophy. And the composition of the military escort, which consisted 
of all religious classes, proved that the Governor-General did not re- 
gard the procession as religious; for the military parade would have 
been positively illegal had it been connected with the religious observ- 
ances of the people. [Mr. Macauxay remarked, that the argument, 
that the proceeding was impossible because it was improper, assumed 
for its basis that Lord Ellenborough could not do wrong!] The very 
wording of the proclamation, which announced the approach of the 
“ glorious trophy ” of “ successful war,” “so long the memorial of 
subjection to the Afghans,” proved that the whole pageant was, not an 
offering to an idolatrous temple, but a triumph over a vanquished 
enemy. The gravamen of the charge, however, seemed less the matter 
than the style of the proclamation: but it must not be judged by Eng- 
lish standards, having been addressed not to the British but to Hindoos, 
and promulgated not in English but in Hindee. Mr. 'lennent gave 
two extracts of native state papers, to illustrate the prevailing style: 
the first was addressed by Dost Mahomet to Lord Auckland, congratu- 
lating him on his arrival in 1836— 

“ As Ihave been long attached to the British Government by the ties of 
friendship and affection, the late intelligence of your Lordship’s arrival, en- 
lightening with your presence the seat of government, and diffusing over Hin- 
dostan the brightness of your countenance, has afforded me extreme gratifica- 
cation; and the field of my hopes, which had before been chilled by the cold 
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blast of the times, has, by the happy tidings of your Lordship’s arrival, become 
the envy of the garden of Paradise. I hope your Lordship will regard me and 
my country as your own. Whatever directions your Lordship may be pleased 
to issue for the government of this country, I will act accordingly.” 

The next was from Runjeet Singh, in 1831, thanking the British 
Minister for a present of dray-horses, sent by Sir Alexander Burnes : 
it acknowledged the receipt of a letter, “ every letter of which is a 
new- blown rose on the branch of Regard, every word a blooming fruit 
on the tree of Esteem,” and the arrival of the horses, “ of alpine form 
and elephantine stature ”"— 

“ These presents, owing to the care of the above gentlemen, have arrived by 
way of the river Sinde in perfect safety, and have been delivered to me, toge- 
ther with your Excellency’s letter, which breathes the spirit of friendship, by 
that nightingale of the garden of eloquence, that bird of the winged words of 
sweet discourse, Mr. Burnes; and the receipt of them has caused a thousand 
emotions of pleasure and delight to arise in my breast.” * * * “ These 
animals, in beauty, stature, and disposition, surpass the horses of every city 
and every country in the world. On bebolding their shoes, the new moon turned 
pale with envy, and nearly disappeared from the sky. Such horses the eye of 
the sun has never before beheld in his course through the universe. Unable to 
bestow upon them in writing the praises that they merit, I am compelled to 
throw the reins on the neck of the steed of description and relinquish the pur- 
suit.” (Much laughter during the reading of these extracts.) 

Should Lord Ellenborough, communicating with a people accustomed 
to such a style of diction, have delivered himself in the cold and homely 
phraseology of an indent for stationary or a gazette announcement ; or 
sent the gates to the Guicowar of Guzerat “ with the compliments of 
the Governor-General”? Mr. Tennent had never heard Lord Liver- 
pool condemned as an abettor of Romanism for that on the dispersion 
of the Louvre he had sanctioned the restoration of the madonnas and 
virgins to the cathedrals and churches of Italy; and he firmly believed 
that the act of Lord Ellenborough was equally unconnected with a 
single feeling of partiality or of deference for the superstitions of the 
Hindoos. He saw the animus of the motion, in the vain attempt 
to palliate the policy of the late Governor-General by impugn- 
ing the policy of his successor; and in the denunciations begun 
by Lord Palmerston last session in his place, and continued for months 
in the press: the Opposition discovered something distasteful to them 
in the details, and found it convenient to forget his months of vigilance 
and toil near the seat of war. Mr, Hoae declared that he saw symptoms 
of reaction in public opinion, to rebel against that ungenerous attempt 
to hunt down a distinguished public servant ; and he pointed out that the 
opponents of Lord Ellenborough sought their arguments not in existing 
circumstances and facts, but in the historical researches of Gibbon and 
others. Mr. Escort entered into a comparison of dates, to show how 
Mr. Vernon Smith, who had given notice of his motion on the first 
night of the session, had repeatedly shifted his notice, so as to come 
after that of Mr. Roebuck, announced at the same time but often de- 
ferred; they allowed the Government to screen the delinquency of the 
Whig Governor-General, by resisting Mr. Roebuck’s motion; their 
gratitude evaporated in one little week; and then they came down with 
the trumpery story about the rotten gates of Somnath—not daring to 
pronounce a plain and intelligible censure, by naming the recal of Lord 
Ellenborough. Lord Sranvey afterwards followed up this charge of 
picking out small faults: his twenty years’ Parliamentary experience 
did not enable him to recollect a time when such great events occurred 
in India as within the last three years; yet he never knew the party 
opposite so studiously to abstain from touching upon the great features 
of the case, and dwelling pertinaciously on small items of the account, 
to inflict censure on an individual— 

“‘ What have we seen occurring ip India for the last two years? It was ad- 
mitted by the late Governor- General of India, that the British power in India 
had been shaken to its foundation. We hear nothing now from the noble 
Lord, the Member for Tiverton. Last year the noble Lord was loud in his 
threats of impeaching the Government for daring to withdraw from the last 
scene of our triumphs, for abandoning the large inlet which was just ready to 
be opened up to our commerce. We have withdrawn from our advanced posi- 
tion; we have sacrificed our commercial advantages; we have retired from the 
banks of the Indus; we have abandoned all the day-dreams, all the visions of 
glory and ¢ t and p ion, which y d the mind of the noble Lord: 
and, I now ask of honourable Members opposite, whether any of them will im- 
peach us for having done so ; or whether they will not rather sanction, by their 
consent, our tacit condemnation of the line of policy which was proposed to be 
pursued by the noble Lord ?” 

Lord Sanley did not concur in Mr. Tennent’s defence of the pro- 
clamation, which was “too boastful and too pompous ”; and he did not 
think it judicious to abandon the open, frank, plain style of English 
state-papers, without acquiring the ornaments attempted: but he ob- 
jected to the extreme ingratitude of casting censure upon one to whose 
exertions the country was so much indebted. 

Sir Rozert Peet spoke of the proclamation in the same sense. He 
denied the compromise which had been imputed, and said that he op- 
posed Mr. Roebuck’s motion solely on the ground of the public interest. 
With respect to the contemplated withdrawal of the troops, which formed 
one of the charges against Lord Ellenborough, Lord Auckland needed 
defence on the same point— 

“ At the close of the session last year, in that boastful and magniloquent 
tone which he so much reprehends in Lord Ellenborough’s proclamations, the 
noble Lord (Palmerston) triumphantly asked, ‘ Who is the man who contem- 
plated retirement from Afghanistan?’ I contented myself by saying, ‘I could 
tell you’; but I said no more, because I was afraid that a premature declara- 
tion might compromise national interests and the safety of British troops. 
But then, when the noble Lord was charging with disgrace and cowardice any 
Governor-General who could contemplate retirement from Afghanistan, I was 
in possession of a letter from his own Governor-General, dated the 3d Decem- 
ber 1841, in which occurs the following passage ””—[ And here Sir Robert read 
extracts from the despatch by Lord Auckland, dated the 3d December 1841, in 
which, on learning the insurrection in Cabul, he distinctly anticipated the total 
withdrawal of the troops, should the military possession of the city be lost. ] 

Did Lord Durham never issue a proclamation of which his Government 
disapproved? But then, they argued that a single error must be passed 
over. Be it so; and what were the circumstances under which Lord 
Ellenborough arrived in India?— 

“ You say that you are continually occupied in asking the question, * What 
next ?’ in connexion with Lord Ellenborough’s acts. That was the sole occu- 
pation of Lord Ellenborongh for four or five months after he reached India; and 
that was your doing. He landed at Madras on the 15th April, in full de- 
| sates upon your statements of the condition of that country—in full depen- 

énce upon the information furnished him by his predecessors in office. He 








landed, and the first thing he hears is that there is an insurrection at Cabul; 
that the representatives of her Majesty, Sir William M‘Naghten and Sir 
Atexander Burnes, have been murdered; and that there are strong doubts 
entertained of the safety of the British army in Afghanistan. What next? 
He proceeds to Calcutta; and what does he hear there? He there hears for 
the first time of the order issued by his predecessor in the government to 
evacuate Afghanistan with as little discredit as possible. He then repairs to 
Benares: and what next? At Benares he hears the tremendous news that 
not only bad we lost all military power in Afghanistan, but that the spirit of 
the native army have been so weakened and depressed as to render its recovery 
almost impossible. At Benares he hears the facts which caused Major-General 
Pollock to write this letter to Captain Macgregor—{ Sir Robert Peel here read 
the note dated 12th March 1842, which described General Pollock’s helpless 
condition in Peshawur, unable to advance to the relief of General Sale, because 
he wanted reinforcements, and because four regiments of Native troops were in 
a state of panic and consequent disaffection. |—What next? On the 17th 
April he hears of the failure of General England in the Bolan Pass. What 
next? He hears that Ghuznee has fallen; that it is no longer in our posses- 
sion ; that the barony of Ghuznee has no longer any territorial connexion with 
the title. ‘These were the questions that Lord Ellenborough had to ask from 
day to day; these are the questions that he had to consider during a period of 
four or five months, daily and hourly.” 

The Premier closed his speech by remarking, that it would give a ten 
times more fatal blow to religion than any thing in the injudicious 
proclamation, if party hostility to Lord Ellenborough were cloaked 
under that sacred garb. 

Some admissions made by Opposition Members may be classed as 
telling for the Ministerial side. Thus, Lord Joun RusseLy admitted, 
that since he had read the papers, he thought the withdrawal of the 
troops was a wise measure: if he censured the policy of that measure, 
he censured Lord Aucklani, Mr. Hume brought strong evidence that 
the Somnath proclamation does not bear a religious character in the 
estimation of the Native Indians— 

A Hindoo of high caste, now in this country, the Vakeel of the Rajah of 
Sattara, had written to him a letter, in which he stated—* It appears to me 
that the restoration of the gates of Somnath could have no reference either to 
the support or degradation of any religious faith. To restore the gates to 
their original purpose, is impracticable by the tenets of the Hindco religion. 
Their doctrine is, that any thing when in contact with a dead body, or any 
thing belonging to it, whether tomb or garment, is utterly contaminated and 
unfit for religious purposes. In my opinion, therefore, the proclamation must 
have been intended to gratify the feelings of the Hindso portion of our army, 
by removing a stain which the Western portion of india had long felt oppres- 
sive. In fact, he believed that the Governor-General by this means conci- 
liated the feelings of the Hindoo soldiery on their return from those scenes of 
death and disaster in which they had behaved so well, and where thousands of 
their fellow-countrymen had fallen. I hope that this intention of Lord Ellen- 
borough to conciliate the Princes of India will extend to my unfortunate 
master. 

Among the notabilia of the debate, was Mr. Hume’s account of the 
inscription on Lord Ellenborough’s seal; it being the custom of the 
Governor-Generals of India to assume what title they please on entering 
office— 

The inscription began, “ The cream of Princes, high in dignity, Privy Coun- 
cillor to her Gracious Majesty the Queen of England, whose port resembled 
the planet Saturn, Edward, Lord Ellenborough, Guardian and Governor of the 
provinces in India belonging to England”; and so it went on. 

The division took place between cne and two o'clock on Friday 
morning. The motion was negatived, by 242 to i57. 

The subject-matter of the debate in the House of Lords was some- 
what more extensive; the debate less so, for their Lordships kept a 
better eye upon the clock. Indeed, some amusement was created when 
Lord Fitzgerald’s official zeal was leading him into too great length, by 
the Duke of Wellington’s exclaiming, “ Time, time !”—which brought 
down his colleag: e in a trice; and it seems to have cut short succeed- 
ing speakers. ‘The Marquis of CLANRICARDE moved the following re- 
solution— 

“ That this House has seen with regret and disapprobation the proclamation 
of the Governor-General of India, dated the Ist October last, and bis letter to 
the princes, chiefs, fand people of India, of the 16th November; because those 
papers may tend to mislead the native population with respect to the motives 
and conduct of the British Government in India, may excite religious dissen- 
sions, may be construed into a direct countenance of gross superstition, and 
are calculated to introduce the practice, hitherto unknown to our Indian ad- 
ministration, of publicly commenting and reflecting upon the previous acts 
and policy of the Government, thereby interfering with that conviction of 
permanence and stability which is essential to the interests of the British 
empire in India.” 

The Marquis condemned the proclamation of the Ist October, be- 
cause two-thirds of it consisted of censure of Lord Auckland; and he 
denied a Governor-General’s right publicly to canvass the conduct of 
his predecessor. It was rumoured, indeed, that great part of the pro- 
clamation was copied from a letter by the Duke of Wellington : but the 
Duke would sooner have cut off his right hand than have published his 
opinions in such a proclamation, Lord Ellenborough, however, seemed 
to labour under the “ delusion,” “ partial insanity,” or “ monomania,” 
that the office of Governor-General is handed from one party to another, 
to be exercised for the peculiar renown of the individual. Very differ- 
ent was the condrct of Lord Cornwallis, who was sent out as the suc- 
cessor of Lord Wellesley, to terminate or to restiict hostilities, and who 
expressed sentiments similar to those of Lord Ellenborough’s proclama- 
tion; but then, he did not make them known to the whole of Asia— 
they were addressed to the Secret Committee of the Board of Directors 
of the East India Company. Lord Cornwallis died, and his policy was 
carried out by Sir George Barlow: but no such proclamation emanated 
from him. What could be its effect upon our own subjects in India, 
or upon neighbouring nations, but to discourage our friends and en- 
courage our enemies; and to foster that relaxation of military discipline 
which was said to be exhibited in the free opinions expressed by officers 
of their superiors? Lord Clanricarde proceeded to attack the Somnath 
proclamation, somewhat after the fashion of Members in the other 
House ; and he stated, that Lord Ellenborough was so proud of it that 
he sent translated copies to Paris, that it might be known throughout 
all Europe as well as Asia. The Earl of CLARENDON said that Lord 
Ellenborough had become so eluted with his position as to issue a pro- 
clamation that had no parallel since the time of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
Marquis of LaNspowNeE was the other principal assailant. 

The Duke of Wexutneron rose after the Marquis of Clanricarde; 
and began his defence of Lord Ellenborough by*complaining, that the 
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Marquis had framed a kind of “cumulative resolution”—that is 
to say, it led toa discussion on one resolution with respect to two papers 
on totally distinct subjects. He denied that the case of Lord Corn- 
wallis was in point: for Lord Ellenborough’s predecessor had issued a 
proclamation stating, for the information of India and the world at 
large, the circumstances under which operations were commenced ; 
and he thought it was right in Lord Ellenborough to make known the 
existing state of the case, in what form he found the arrangements, and 
how he should provide permanently for the defence of the vast domi- 
uious under his government. It must be remembered, that British 
India and the Afghans were not the only parties to be informed; but 
there were also the Sikhs who were concerned in the military arrange- 
ments. And he asked, whether there was any thing in that proclama- 
tion but what was strictly true and strictly the fact? The disasters to 
which it referred were military disasters. Lord Clanricarde had 
referred to the Duke as giving opinions to Lord Ellenborough: now he 
had done so, but he had given none which could be the foundation of 
any thing in the proclamation. Yet he entirely concurred in it; and 
he could not help saying, without attaching blame to Lord Auckland, 
that in the course of those operations, from first to last, grievous errors 
had been committed— 

The first error was attributable to the gentleman who fell a victim very much 
owing to his own errors (Sir William Macnaghten) : it was the formation of 
Shah Soojah’sarmy. The army was partly English and partly Hindoo ; and upon 
it devolved the maintenance of the whole system of Government, including the 
collection of the revenue. It had consequently become necessary to support 
the army with some of the Company’s troops, and in so doing to violate a 
rule of the utmost importance in the administration of Indian affairs—that the 
Company’s European troops should never be employed in the cullection of 
revenue. The next error was the manner in which the country had been oc- 
cupied. No practicable communications had been kept up with Shikarpore, 
Candahar, and Ghuznee; and the passes had been left in the hands of banditti— 
neither the Kojuck Pass in the South nor the Bolan in the North had been 
kept open: but for this, such disasters could never have occurred. But Lord 
Auckland had nothing to do with this. Again, Sir William Macnaghten was 
not a military officer; and that was another error. But the late Governor- 
General, he thought, was totally mistaken in the arrangements he made with 
respect to the Resident. The Duke had himself held a similar situation, and 
knew in what relation he ought to stand to the troops: his business was to see 
that the troops were provided with necessary resources, but not to command 
them. This, then, was one of the errors, military errors, to which he believed 
Lord Ellenborough adverted. 

The Duke now came to the other paper; which, he contended, was 
nothing more nor less than a song of triumph. He knew pretty well 
the feeling in the Indian army, and he knew its subordination and 
discipline to be such, that there was no feeling of distinction as regards 
religion or caste, any more than in the British army. He did not mean 
to say that there might not be a Moslem feeling in India: such a feel- 
ing might be written up, and spoken up, to any extent; and in that 
manner such mischief as had been anticipated might be produced. The 
difficulties in India are greater now than they formerly were, because 
there is now what is called a “free press,” but what he should call a 
licentious press. With a British population in India of not more than 
50,000 persons, including 25,000 troops, how could the country be go- 
verned, if the people were excited by observations of this description 
with respect to their feelings, commencing here and worked up by the 
press? The Duke went on to argue, that Lord Ellenborough’s pro- 
clamation could not have been meant to encourage idolatry ; resting 
much on his circular to the clergy, desiring them to offer thanks to God 
for a supply of rain, &c. 

Lord AUCKLAND interposed the brief explanation, that Sir William 
Macnaghten did not command the troops: that gentleman had no more 
authority than what for many years had been given to the Political 
Agent in that country. 

The other defenders of Lord Ellenborough were Lord CoLcHeEs- 
TER, Lord FirzGerALp, and Lord Brovucuam. Lord FirzGerRaLp 
said that a private letter had been written tohim by Lord Ellenborough, 
stating what pains he had taken to guard against misconception in his 
Somnath proclamation: he had rewritten it three times; and in another 
letter he said he hoped he had guarded against objection by a particular 
class of persons te whom he alluded, inc!uding Sir Robert Inglis,—in 
which he had reckoned without his host. Lord BrouGHam, in his 
own pungent and telling manner, exposed the weak points of the 
assailants; who abandoned charge after charge, imputing “ intention ” 
and dwindling down to “tendency.” 

Three Bishops spoke: the Bishop of Luanparr did not believe 
that Lord Ellenborough mean to cast any slur on religion ; the Bishop 
of Norwicu thought the Somnath proclamation injurious to religion, 
but could not concur in the political part of the resolution; the Bishop 
of CHICHESTER regarded the proclamation as a simple error in judg- 
ment; and on those several grounds the Prelates refused their votes to 
the motion. 

On a division, at a quarter to twelve o’clock, the resolution was nega- 
tived, by 83 to 25. 

Tue CuvurcH or ScorLanD. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Fox MAvte drew atten- 
tion to the petition of the Commission of the General Assembly, alleging 
two distinct grievances—an invasion of the rights and privileges 
of the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Scotland by the Civil Courts, 
and the grievance of patronage. Mr. Maule said that Government 
had, he trusted not willingly, adopted misrepresentations as to the claim 
of the Church; for in Sir James Graham’s letter to the Moderator, it 
was broadly asserted that the General Assembly not only claimed to be 
sole judges in all cases spiritual, but maintained that they were “alone” 
competent to determine what matters were spiritual and what civil. 
The Church did not claim to be sole judge of what matters were spiritual 
and what civil— 

What the General Assembly and the Church Courts of Scotland claimed 
was this, that they within their own sphere, as independent courts—indepen- 
dent as within their own sphere—like as any other courts which existed in 
Scotland were independent within their own sphere, but without prejudice to 
the determination of any other court whatsoever—tke right of saying, in 
matters brought before them, what were the limits of the spiritual and of the 
civil parts of the case. 

Mr. Maule traced the title of the Church to the right claimed through 
the various statutes of Scotland and Great Britain— 

In 1567, acts were passed giving the Church of Scotland a status in con- 








nexion with the State: the 5th statute of 1567 abolished the mass; the 
6th declared the Presbyterian the only true kirk in Scotland; the 7th, which 
regulated the presentation to benefices, gave the patron, on the refusal of his 
presentee, by the superintendent minister, right to appeal, first to the Synod of 
the district, and then to the General Assembly; “ by whom the case being 
decided, shall take end as they decern and declare.” ‘I'he 12th statute of the 
same Parliament declared, that “there is no other kirk than is presently, by 
the favour of God, established within this realm; and that there be no other 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical acknowledged within this realm other than that which 
is or shall be within the same kirk, or that which flows therefrom, concerning 
the premises.” He looked upon this as the original statute by which the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction was given to the Church. This statute was renewed by 
that of 1579; and again by that of 1592, sometimes called ‘‘ the Charter of the 
Presbyterian Kirk,” which distinctly reénacted all the other statutes by which 
the Church government was previously recognized; and the statutes of that 
year declared that the only ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the realm was that 
which flowed from the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. The act of 1662 re- 
stored Archbishops and Bishops to Scotland, and at one fell swoop deprived the 
people of all the benefits for which their ancestors had struggled so nobly; but 
he quoted its preamble to show, that for the oe of reéstablishing the su- 
premacy of the King in matters ecclesiastical, it was absolutely necessary to 
repeal laws and statutes which were then standing in the statute-book, and 
which gave supremacy in these same matters ecclesiastical, not to the head of 
the State, but to the Church Courts, and to the Church Courts only. After the 
Revolution of 1688, the Church presented a Claim of Rights, which made it a 
condition under which the crown was offered to William and Mary that the 
ancient Presbyterian church-government should be reenacted ; and in 1690 
that government, as ratified and confirmed by the statute of 1592, was restored. 
The subject of patronage was reserved ; and in 1695 it was settled so as to leave 
the patronage, not in the hands of the patron, but to a great extent in the 
hands of ihe people. At the Union, the Act of Security, which forbade any 
change in church-government, was embodied in the Treaty of Union. 

Mr. Maule quoted opinions of Scotch Judges—Lord President Hope, 
Lord Moncrieff, and Lord Cockburn—that the settlement thus made 
could not be altered: Lord President Hope declared that an attempt to 
do so would be a dissolution of the Union, and that resistance on the part 
of the people of Scotland in such case could hardly be termed rebellion ; 
Lord Moncrieff said, that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Church 
was “ absolutely independent of any other courts, and such as no civil 
court created by statute for other ends could touch or control ”—“ this 
power was fundamental and inherent in the constitution of the king- 
dom”; and Lord Cockburn asserted the rights of the Church quite as 
strongly. Sir James Graham said, in his letter, that the question of 
jurisdiction was a question of law, to be decided in courts of law: but 
the Institutes of Lord Stair said, it was implied in the office of the 
Lords of Session that they should interpret all acts of Parliament ; their 
interpretation, however, to have no other effect but with reference to 
causes, and without reference to other courts. If the House went into 
Committee, he should propose, that if the matter could not otherwise be 
decided, the House should address the Crown, with a view to a declaratory 
act to define the jurisdiction of the Church, and confine it within its own 
province. 

He now turned to the other grievance, patronage; witha sketch of 
the history of Nonintrusion— 

That no minister should be intruded upon the people of a congregation con- 
trary to their will, was an ancient and standing principle of the Church, 
asserted in the Book of Discipline; again in 1592, in 1638, and repeatedly until 
the act of Anne (reserving patronage) was passed in 1712. That act was 
surreptitiously hurried through Parliament; the utmost pains being taken to 
mislead the public—as when the Reverend Mr. Cumming wrote that it was 
intended to reconcile the Presbyterians of Scotland to the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. It remained a dead letter for more than twenty years: in 1726 a forced 
settlement was attempted, but it was not effected until 1730. In 1736 the 
principle of Nonintrusion was again asserted in the General Assembly; but 
the Presbyterian feeling in the country had grown lukewarm, and the General 
Assembly of the Church took the lead in attempting forced settlements. At 
the beginning of the present century the Evangelical spirit revived, and in 
1834 the majority of the people became alive to the importance of the sub- 
ject. In 1833, Sir George Sinclair made a motion in the House of Commons 
for abolishing the act of Anne; and the opinions uttered by Members for 
several Northern counties showed that the General Assembly, in passing the 
Veto Act of 1834, carried with it the general sanction and support. When 
that act passed into a law of the General Assembly, the Queen's Solicitor- 
General formed one of that body; it had the approval of the Lord Chancellor 
of the day; Sir John Campbell “ rejoiced” at its passing; and no member of 
the Church of Scotland took exception to it. 

Mr. Maule could not recognize the “ vested right” of patronage ; 
for it was taken away in 1695, and restored without any payment being 
made; and therefore he did not see what claim there was for compen- 
sation. The Church had never been so prosperous or useful as under 
the working of the act, until the Auchterarder case arose. 

The petitioners stated these grievances; and unless they were re- 
moved, there would be a secession, not only of the best and most effi- 
cient ministers of the Church—its chivalry—but of a body to whom 
he could scarcely attach less importance, the elders of the Church. He 
reminded the House that the majority in the Church are the Evangeli- 
cal party; to prove whose beneficial influence, he mentioned that the 
anuual collections for missionary and the like purposes had risen from 
4,800/. in 1834 to 25,000/. in 1842. He did not ask the House for a 
sweeping act, totally repealing the statute of Anne: he believed the 
country would be satisfied with a smaller measure, recognizing to its 
fullest extent the principle of Nonintrusion; but he did object to Lord 
Aberdeen’s bill, which added to the power of the Church, while it 
obliged the people to give reasons for rejecting a presentee. The 
Church’s rejection of the power thus offered was the best answer to the 
aspersions on their character. They only required that men should be 
fit for the sacred office, and above all for the locality to which they 
might be nominated. He moved, 

“ That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee, to take 
into consideration the petition of the Commission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, and the matters therein contained.” 

Sir James Grawam paid a tribute to the character of the gallant and 
independent Scottish nation; and admitted that the question must be 
regarded not with English feelings and prejudices, but upon the prin- 
ciple of the Union with Scotland. He had studiously avoided contro- 
versy on the subject until the Convocation of the Scotch Ministers 
called for a specific answer from Government; and he disclaimed any 
intention of giving offence in his letter to the Moderator of the General 
Assembly. He also solemnly disclaimed, on the part of Government, 
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the slightest or most remote wish to change the Presbyterian discipline 
in that country. No church, with its parochial establishments, could 
be more congenial to the body of the Scctch people ; and upon the whole 
it never shone witha brighter light than just when this unhappy contro- 
versy arcse. The dominant party in the Church, therefore, were deeply 
responsible for the consequences of that controversy, and the discord 
which it produceed— 

Englishmen could hardly understand it ; but he knew that at that moment 
this great question of schism in the Church of Scotland was tearing society to 
pieces in the very heart and vitals of the country: it was dividing families, 
setting father against mother, son against daughter ; and that, pushed to an ex- 
treme, must have a demoralizing and fatal effect on the peace and happiness of 
the country. How melancholy, that the Christian religion, which was ushered 
to earth with the proclamation of bringing peace and good-will towards men, 
should be made, as it were, the root of bitterness, hatred, and controversy, and 
should have grafted upon it all the worst passions of our nature ! 

He adduced proof that he had not misrepresented the claim of the 
Church in saying that they claimed the exclusive right of pronouncing 
what was civil and what was spiritual— 

The memorial addressed by the Convocation to the Queen, dated the 17th 
November, solemnly declared, “ that the government and discipline of Christ’s 
church cannot be carried on, according to his laws and the constitution of his 
church, subject to the exercise, by any secular tribunal, of such power as has 
been assumed by the said Court of Session”; and they refused to submit to 
the coercion attempted over them in the exercise of their spiritual functions by 
the same court. No language could be more explicit: they said, that if any 
question should arise, partly of a civil and partly of a spiritual character, and 
the Civil Courts took part in its consideration, the whole spiritual power of 
the Church Courts was at once prostrated beneath the civil power. The 
General Assembly itself declared, immediately after the decision in the Auch- 
terarder case, that the Court of Session had invaded the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of the Church, and had illegally attempted to coerce the Church Courts 
in the exercise of their purely spiritual functions. And in the same paper 
they protested, “That all and whatsoever acts of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, passed without the consent of this Church and nation, in alteration of 
or derogation to the aforesaid government, discipline, right, and privileges of 
this Church,” “as also, all and whatsoever sentences of courts in contra- 
vention of the same government, discipline, right, and privileges, are and 
shall be in themselves void and null, and of no legal force or effect.” Could 
any doubt then arise as to what was the claim which was set up? First, they 
said that all decisions of the Courts of Law on the statutes, in cases where 
spiritual matters were concerned, though involving civil rights, were invalid ; 
and then, when they came to the protest, they declared that whatever acts 
the Parliament had passed were void and of no effect, as being passed without 
the consent of the Church and the nation.” 

But the claim put by Mr. Maule, though different in phrase, was 
identically the same as what Sir James Graham had stated. Mr. Maule 
allowed the claim to be, that the Church should decide, when any 
matter was brought before them, whether it were spiritual or not: but 
suppose a dispute arose as to the limits of the authority—what was to 
determine it? He did not deny to a certain extent the independence of 
the Church of Scotland: but it had joined the State upon certain fixed 
terms,—that they should have no power of modifying or changing the 
tenets of the Church, as set forth in the Confession of Faith, which 
‘was embodied in the Act of Union; and that they should continue to 
be the instructor of the people in the faith so fixed by act of Parliament ; 
the Church being thus bound even with respect to spiritual matters. 
The majority of the Assembly contended for certain complete and co- 
ordinate jurisdictions: but the real question was, when a dispute arose 
between codrdinate jurisdictions, who should decide in the last resort. 
There were various illustrations of these codrdinate jurisdictions—as the 
courts of fiscal authority to decide fiscal questions, and the Court of 
Justiciary to decide on criminal cases. But those were not codrdinate 
jurisdictions—they were the delegation of subdivided judicial powers. 
In each of these cases there was a limitation as to the extent and pro- 
vince of the jurisdiction: so was it with the power of the Church, in 
the statute which established and regulated that Church— 

The point at issue was, a dispute as to the interpretation to be put upon the 
statute of Anne: two readings had been given to the same expression, and the 
question was, “ Should a qualified minister be taken on trial or not?” The 
Auchterarder Presbytery had adopted the interpretation of the Church Court, 
and had rejected the presentee. ‘The Strathbogie Presbytery, interpreting the 
same statute, acting on the same authority, had come to an opposite conclusion, 
and had taken the presentee on trial, in conformity with the decision of the 
Civil Court. 

The case had been carried by appeal to the House of Lords, the last 
resort in questions of judisdiction and disputed law ; and by that tribunal 
it was decided. He conceded that the Church had jurisdiction in 
matters ecclesiastical; but the question recurred, what is ecclesiastical and 
what is civil? Lord Gillies, than whom there could not be a higher 
authority, had said— 

“ The General Assembly can legislate on matters ecclesiastical, and on every- 
thing which has been the subject of a resolution of the Assembly; but it 
cannot convert affairs of the state into matters ecclesiastical.” 

And Lord Corehouse had said, that from the Reformation to the date 
of the Veto Act, he could discover no trace or authority for the doc- 
trine, that the dissent of the Congregation without reasons assigned 
was sufiicient for the rejection of the presentee: but he added, that no 
one could be admitted against whom good reasons could be urged. 
That, Sir James Graham maintained, was the law of Scotland. From 
the spirit which actuated the General Assembly, it was obvious that no 
act of Parliament would be accepted by that body in settlement of the 
question: they said that any act of Parliament passed without the 
consent of the Church would be null and void. Neither from Mr. Fox 
Maule’s speech nor from a private conversation with Mr. Rutherford 
could he gather what ccurse Mr. Maule meant to pursue if the House 
went into Committee. With reference to the abolition of patronage, 
which deeply involved the rights of the Crown, it was impossible for 
any Member to introduce a bill without the consent of the Crown: that 
consent he would not advise ; and as it was desirable that all suspense 
on the matter should be removed, he should best consul: his duty by 
resisting the motion. 

Mr. RuTHeRForD argued, that the question was, not whether it was 
wise that there should be codrdinate jurisdictions in Scotland, but whe- 
ther they existed; which he maintained, and as that is the case the ob- 
ject must be to see that their boundaries are properly kept. The pre- 
sent confusion is injurious not only to the Church, but to the Courts of 
Law, whose decrees had been treated with contumely and contempt in 





hundreds of cases. By interdicting Presbyteries from entertaining 
charges ofimmorality against particular pastors, the Court of Session 
had stepped beyond its province to interfere with matters purely eccle- 
siastical ; and on the other hand, he admitted that it would have been 
better had the Church withdrawn the Veto Act after the decision of 
the House of Lords on the Auchterarder case. He endeavoured to 
convince the House of the disastrous consequences which would ensue 
if they did not interfere. 

Mr. CoLquHoun combated the claim of the Church, as unconstitutional ; 
and he expressed a belief that many Nonintrusionists had opposed 
— Aberdeen’s bill from not sufficiently understanding the state of 
the case. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart contrasted Mr. Colquhoun’s avowal with oppo- 
site opinions which he had formerly expressed. He took some pains to 
make the House perceive that the question was peculiar, and not easily 
intelligible by Englishmen. A Conservative M.P. had written to Sir 
George Sinclair that the whole question addled his brain. The Reforma- 
tion in England originated with a Monarch, and the Anglican Church 
assumed a Monarchical character: the Reformation in Scotland origi- 
nated with the people, andthe Church assumed a Democratic form. On 
these premises, he counselled those Members who did not understand 
the subject to abstain from voting, or to vote with a majority of Scotch 
Members. 

At this point an adjournment took place. 

In resuming the debate on Wednesday, Mr. Cumminc Bruce stepped 
forward as the representative of the Moderate party in the Church of 
Scotland, aud opposed the motion, because it would tend rather to 
exasperate than to allay religious dissension. The Church claimed to 
be the sole interpreter of what was within their jurisdiction. Dr. 
Candlish stated, on the 4th February last, that no mere Nonintrusion or 
Anti-Patronage measure would put the Church right, unless it secured 
to the Church a jurisdiction to determine for itself, and to regulate its 
own conduct in spiritual matters, and as to what fell within its own 
jurisdiction, leaving to the Court of Session to determine all civil 
matters. Mr. Bruce contended, that no claim to spiritual power not 
conceded by the State could be good. If the claims of the Church 
were granted, a tyranny would be established more intolerable than 
that of Rome. As to the necessity of the case, he maintained that the 
Church possesses, by the existing law, the power of preventing the in- 
trusion of improper presentees: the patron can only choose from one 
class of persons—the licentiates or probationists of the Church; and if 
the Presbytery had been at first deceived in the character of the person 
whom they had admitted to that class, the presentee is taken on trial 
and examined as to matters of doctrine, morals, and learning; objections 
are invited, and if they are established the presentee is rejected. It 
was proposed to transfer the choice of the candidate, from the Presby- 
tery, who are now responsible, not to the parishioners, but to such heads 
of families as may be communicants: now the clergy alone have the 
power of admitting to the sacrament or excluding from it; and thus 
they may diminish or increase the number of those who are to exercise 
the Veto—too great a power to intrust to the clergy. An instance of 
what might take place was what occurred at Dalgleish on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Mackintosh: Sir James Graham appointed a gentleman of 
high character; but in a parish of 1,700 souls there were only ten com- 
municants, and six of those, many of whom could not write their names, 
vetoed the gentleman. Mr. Bruce denied that the people of Scotland 
were in favour of the change: ninety-nine in a hundred proprietors of 
land and the majority of the middle class were adverse; and all the 
periodical press, excepting five or six papers established by the domi- 
nant party in the Church, were opposed to the Veto. The greatest 
delusion had been practised to influence the poorer classes: one minister, 
who called upon his parishioners to sign a petition, told them that one 
party advocated the cause of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
other the cause of Satan; another minister “ mentioned a report,” that 
the King of the French was in correspondence with Queen Victoria for 
the purpose of bringing back the Pope as the head of the religion of 
England! If the Church took proper steps, and rescinded the Veto- 
law, some good might be done: but he exhorted the Government, in 
any settlement, to extricate from their difficulties those members of the 
Established Church who had given by their conduct a valuable example 
of obedience to the existing law. 

Sir Georce Grey contended at some length, that the House was 
bound to go into Committee to consider a practical measure, which he 
assumed Mr. Maule to contemplate; and to the principle of Nonintru- 
sion he was prepared to give his cordial support, as a member of Sir 
George Sinclair's Committee in 1834. 

Mr. James Stuart Wort Ley entreated the Government not to 
believe that the urgency of the danger was overrated. He hoped that 
something might be devised to induce the Church to abandon the high 
ground that it had taken; and while he could not vote for the motion 
and its ulterior objects, he hoped, that if the Government did not under- 
take the task, some Member would introduce a bill to settle the dis- 
puted questions ; though he admitted the difficulty of doing so. 

Sir ANpDREw LeirH Hay supported the motion, and advocated secu- 
ring to the people a voice in the selection of their ministers. 

Mr. Barttre CocHRANE expressed his entire concurrence in the 
views of Sir James Graham’s letter; and closed some general remarks 
by saying, that if the Scottish people were to be overridden by an eccle- 
siastical power worse than that which ever existed at Rome, he siouid 
prefer it to come with all the pride and pomp of the Romish hierarchy— 
he would prefer the arrogance of Rome to the hypocrisy of the Kirk. 
He did not believe in the threat that the great body of ministers would 
secede from the Church; and as to the few, he would see them leave it 
with pleasure, because he thought they would only make themselves 
contemptible. 

Lord Joun Russe. noticed the foregoing expressions, to avow his 
respect for the Church of Scotland, and the conscientious spirit by 
which the Nonintrusion party were actuated, and his regret at the very 
great calamity which seemed impending over the Northern part of the 
land. But neither Mr. Fox Maule nor Mr. Rutherford had clearly 
indicated to his mind the course to be pursued in this embarrassed and 
difficult state of circumstances. He could see no advantage in going 
into Committee to pass mere abstract resolutions, asserting something 
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respecting the jurisdiction of the Church, without touching upon its re- 
lations with the State. He looked to the circumstances under which the 
claim to exclusive jurisdiction had grown up; and he construed the 
statutes on which it had been founded, to imply jurisdiction in spiritual 
matters only so long as the acts connected with them were confined to 
spiritual concerns. He illustrated his meaning by reference to the case 
of Dr. Sacheverel— 

_“ If there be any thing more particular in spiritual and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, unquestionably it is in the preaching of the gospel by the ministers of 
the church. Dr. Sacheverel preached two sermons, one at Derby and one in 
the city of London, which he asserted to be founded on the gospel. So far as 
those serraons related to matters of doctrine, there was nothing which the 
House of Commons, or any civil tribunal, could take any notice of; but they 
did contain also political matters, and made certain statements with regard to 
the right of resistance, which were thought inconsistent and incompatible with 
the constitution of this country. Therefore the great leaders of party de- 
nounced those sermons ; an impeachment was voted by the House of Cummons; 
and atter hearing able arguments in the case, Dr. Sacheverel was sentenced and 
punished by the judgment of the House of Commons: an incident this which I 
mention only to show, that however we may make abstract statements declaring 
certain things to be under civil and certain others to be under ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, you cannot positively lay it down that if the ecclesiastical over- 
steps its powers it shall remain totally beyond Parliamentary authority.” 

He went on to show, that in 1834 the Church fixed conditions on the 
admission to benefices which were mostly new, at least, from 1692 to 
1834 nothing like the Veto Act had been the law of the Scotch Church: 
but to admit that claim would lead to much more— 

“ If we allow that the Church in 1834 could lay down certain conditions’ 
which, because they related to the admission of ministers, should, therefore, be 
binding and effective, we must accede to this further concession, that the Church 
might make any other conditions of a similar kind ; that she might, for instance, 
have established election in the hands of the congregation, contrary the act of 
1690. If such were the case, the act of 1712 might be entirely set aside ; the 
act which declared patrons are to have the right of presentation becomes at once 
adead letter. Therefore I can hardly agree in the assumption, that as to matters 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, even the power of the Church is unbounded and un- 
limited, without at the same time saying it is entirely in the discretion of the 
Church to declare whether an act of Parliament shall be rendered really null 
and void.” 

He could not conceive the connexion between Church and State car- 
ried on on such conditions. He attributed all the misfortunes which had 
occurred to the maintenance of the Veto Act; and he had been greatly 
disappointed that the judgment of the House of Lords in the Auch- 
terarder case had not had more influence. The Church should have 
withdrawn the Veto Act, and then have sought her objects from Par- 
liament by petition and by reason. Lord John expressed himself ad- 
verse to the principle of the Veto Act, as a bad means of selecting 
miuisters; and to Lord Aberdeen’s bill, as giving too great power to 
the Church; but he would give the majority of the congregation power 
to make their objections, to be judged by the Presbytery. Probably 
Mr. Maule intended to propose in Committee resolutions declaring 
what is the ecclesiastical or spiritual power of the Church, and serving 
as the basis of a law whereby the will of the congregation should be 
taken as the mode of deciding on the placing of a minister: Lord John 
could not regard that as a happy mode of settling the question; and it 
must be remembered that a large party in Scotland all along differed 
with the Church in its interpretation of the constitution. Still it was 
worth an effort to avert the threatened calamity. He had been so im- 
pressed with that feeling, that he had contemplated moving, as an 
amendment, an address to the Crown to make some endeavour to stay 
the destruction of the Chureh of Scotland; but he would not take upon 
himself to embarrass Ministers by proposing a thing which might be 
so difficult of accomplishment. He trusted, however, that Sir Robert 
Peel would Jet fall nothing that would prevent the hope that the cala- 
mity might be averted. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL argued to prove that the principle of 
Nonintrusion was not new, going back to ancient records ; and he aver- 
red that the Church called upon Parliament to declare what ought to 
be law. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL entered into an elaborate explanation to 
show that the claim of the Church could not be conceded without 
abandoning the supremacy of the law and of the acts of Parli:ment 
over all individuals and bodies, ecclesiastical and civil. If the Church 
Courts alleged undue interference from the Civil Courts, the question 
was one for the judgment of the House of Lords. He did not despair, 
however, of seeing the disputes settled, without detriment to the rights 
of patrons, and yet aatisfactorily to the friends of the Church. 

Sir Rogert Peet formally stated his sense of the importance of the 
crisis, and of the usefulness of the Church ; but he thought that a con- 
currence in the motion would unsettle the authorities and constitution 
in Scotland. There was a Church established by law, at variance with 
the law and interrupting its operation : such a state of things could not 
be provided for by law; and to go into Committee for the purpose of 
making some proposal, either falling short of the claims of the Church 
or at variance with them, would be to countenance a delusion. The 
question was, were the claims preferred such as the House of Commons 
ought to entertain; and on that ground be refused his assent to the mo- 
ticn. He reserved to himself, however, the entire power of legislating 
upon principles which he thought consistent with the constitution and 
with the principles of English jurisprudence; and the temper with 
which the subject had been debated afforded a glimmering of hope. Sir 
Robert dissented from the proposition of the Church for the abolition 
of patronage: as to the question of right, patronage had been recognized 
from the earliest times, and the statute passed in 1567 preserved it; 
and as to the policy, Lord Moncrieff, the author of the Veto Act, had 
shown objections to intrusting the presentation either to the Kirk-Ses- 
sion, the Heritors, or the Congregation. “I never,” said Sir Robert Peel, 
“ could assent to the proposal that the communicants, or heads of fami- 
lies, or any description of people, should have the absolute right, by a 
majority, of electing the ministers of the Church.” With respect to the 
other part of the subject, he held it to be impossible to define before- 
hand the bounds to which ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction should 
extend; and if the decisions of the House of Lords were not to be 
obeyed, there was an end of connexion between Church and State, and 
of security for the civil power itsclf. The Church had even proceeded 


to inflict grievous penalties for obedience to the law; a power not ex- 
ceeded by any to which the Church of Rome laid claim before the Re- 























formation. Sir Robert Peel drew a distinction between opinions ex- 
pressed in favour of the Veto Act before and after the decision of the 
Lords; since which, with the opposition of the Church to that decision, 
the question had assumed a new phase. He would make almost any 
concession to restore tranquillity ; but such claims, if conceded, would 
be unlimited in their extent—they could not be confined to the Church 
of Scotland. He believed that, consistently with Presbyterian disci- 
pline and the ancient claims of the Chureh, an amicable settlement 
could be effected; but not in accordance with the present demands of 


| the Church. He concluded by saying— 


“Should her Majesty’s Government think it necessary to legislate on this 
question, their measure would be based on the view developed in the communi- 
cation made by my right honourable friend near me. I wish most earnestly 
that the impediments to the Veto Act were removed; but I do not see at 
present any prospect of making a satisfactory settlement of that question. My 
belief is, that there is abroad, both in this country, in Scotland, and in other 
countries, after a long series of religious contentions and neglect of the duties 
of religion, a spirit founded upon just views in connexion with these subjects. 
But I hope that in effecting this object an attempt will not be made to establish 
a spiritual or ecclesiastical supremacy above the other tribunals of the country ; 
and that, in conjunction with an increased attention to the duties of religion, 
the laws of the country will be maintained. If the House of Commons is pre~ 
pared to depart from those principles upon which the Reformation was founded, 
and which principles are essential to the maintenance of the civil and religious 
liberties of the country, whether it proceeds from the Church of Rome or 
from the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, nothing but evil would result ; the 
greatest evil of which would be the establishment of religious domination, 
which would alike endanger the religion of the country and the civil rights of 
man. 

Mr. Mav te having briefly replied, the House divided; and the mo- 
tion was rejected, by 211 to 76. 

SuppLy: Grievances: Navy AND ORDNANCE EsTIMATEs. 

On the motion to resume the Committee of Supply on the Navy 

Estimates, on Monday, Mr. Watrer moved for an account of sums 
expended in out-door relief in 1841 and 1842; and he took occasion to 
revert to the “dark document,” the secret report which he had de- 
nounced on a former evening. He justified his having publicly men- 
tioned it, on the score that he did not know how he came by it; and 
that even if it was originally a confidential communication, none but 
dishonourable men could be bound by a confidence the object of which 
was, like that report, “ infamous, mischievous, and cruel”: detection 
and exposure were every man’s duty. In retaliation for a charge of 
having spoken disrespectfully of the Duke of Wellington, he taunted 
Sir James Graham with having formerly said of Sir Robert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington’s Governmert that he had no confidence in it, 
and that it was composed of the very worst materials. Sir James 
Grawao said he had not heard Mr. Walter’s speech, [which some of the 
reports represent as inaudible, ] but he had no doubt that he should be able 
to read a report of itinthemorning. Mr. Walter had given a definition 
of confidence, and the House perfectly understood his practical appli- 
cation of it; but Sir James never would imitate it, nor was the new con- 
struction of the word generally accepted by the House. He gave a 
partial consent to the motion; but it was withdrawn on a point of 
form. 
Mr. FERRAND next interposed. He complained of a breach of pri- 
vilege committed against himself by Mr. Clements, the Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner, who had remained present while the Board of 
Guardians at Halifax passed resolutions condemning the conduct 
of Mr. Ferrand in Parliament. He moved that Mr. Clements be 
called to the bar of the House on Monday next. Sir James GRAHAM 
thought Mr. Clements might, by a stretch of the doctrine of privilege, 
be deemed to have acted irregularly in not having withdrawn while this 
resolution was passed; but, “ without attaching too much credit to the 
honourable gentleman’s accuracy,” and taking his own statement, it ob- 
viously would not be expedient to call Mr. Clements to the bar. On 
a division, Mr. Ferrand’s motion was rejected by 195 to 6. 

The House went into Committee, and several votes were passed. 

Captain Botpero then brought forward the Ordnance Estimates ; 
which showed a reduction of 258,129/. Had it not been for the fire in 
the Tower of London, the reduction would have been greater by 
100,000/.: but, as it was, the gross diminution under this head, since 
the present Ministers had been in office, was 300,0001. He stated that 
the manufacture of improved fire-arms was proceeding at the rate of 
1,000 per week; it could be increased to 2,000 per week, or, on an 
emergency, even to 1,000 a day. 

The several votes were agreed to. 

WorkuHousE SEPARATION OF THE SEXES. 


Lord TeynHAM made his début in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
moving resolutions on the separation of the sexes in workhouses. He 
introduced them in a speech of some length, and much earnestness ; re- 
peating many of the usual arguments against the practical divorce of 
husband and wife and the separation of parent and child; the source 
of immorality, and a condition of relief most unjust to those who can 
be charged neither with immorality nor ungodliness in the charge of 
their own offspring. The want of classification in workhouses—the 
mixing of the aged, the weak, and the} virtuous, with the robust, the 
rude, and the vicious—is another fearful evil. He told how he had 
once gone into a cottage and found:a woman weeping : she feared that 
her husband, who loved his children, would go out of his mind from 
the agony he suffered at the idea of going into a workhouse. If do- 
mestic affection had’ been diminished and vice disseminated, the law 
was to be thanked for it. He moved, 

“ First, That it is the opinion of this House, that the separation of man and 
wife, of parents and children, which takes place in the Union Workhouses, is an 
exceeding evil, and the cause of evils. Second, That its abolition ought there- 
fore to be forthwith sought. Third, That by a judicious administration of out- 
door relief, the use of the workhouse for married paupers, except for casual 
poor and cases of exigency, might be and ought to be abolished.” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON, with a compliment to the young Peer’s 
eloquence, remarked that he had left the House wholly in the dark as 
to the manner of carrying out his propositiou: and he seemed not to be 
aware of all the circumstances attending the matters to which he had 
called attention. For instance, what he called a “divorce” was no separa- 
tion at all, except so far as regards the sexes : the parties reside under the 
same roof, and see each other at all hours of the day. Their Lordships, 
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especially those of the naval or military professions, were liable to the 
same separation. And if it was an evil, it was substituted for greater 
evils—the abuses of the old law ; of which Mr. Pitt, Mr. Whitbread, and 
Mr. Sturges Bourne were sexzible, but failed to remedy. He urged the 
House not to stultify themselves by agreeing to resolutions which could 
bind nobody, but to wait until the subject came before them in the Go- 
vernment measure for the amendment of the Poor-law. He moved that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Ear] Sranuope, who supported the motion, alluded to the “ execrable 
paper” which Mr, Walter had recently “dragged from its obscurity,” 
and which proved that the object of the present Poor-law was to prepare 
the country for having no Poor-law at all. He propbesied that the 
evils in question, and many others, would very shortly be removed— 

That removal might be effected by means to which he would not more par- 
ticularly allude. The signs of the times were written in large legible characters, 
that he who ran might read. None but those who were wilfully blind could 
avoid seeing the handwriting on the wall. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON contradicted Lord Stanhope respecting 
the paper— 

“ The noble earl has referred to a document which has been represented as 
having formed the basis of the Poor-law Bill. Knowing, as I do, my lords, 
that no such paper ever existed, I will venture, in this House, to deny the as- 
sertion altogether. I again repeat that no such document ever existed.” 

The amendment was carried without a division. 

EpucaTIon. 

The Earl of JeEnmMyN appeared at the bar of the Commons on Wed- 
nesday, and delivered the following answer by the Queen to the address 
adopted by the House on the 28th February— 

“ I have received your loyal and dutiful address. The attention of my Go- 
vernment had been previously directed to the important object of increasing 
the means of moral and religious education among the working-classes of my 
people ; and the assurance of your cordial codperation in measures which I 
consider so necessary, confirms my hope that this blessing will be secured by 
legislative enactment.” 

Sir James Granam introduced his bill for regulating the employ- 
ment of children and young persons in factories; enumerating its 
chief provisions— 

The hours of labour for children are to be reduced from 8 to 6} hours a day ; 
the whole to be performed in the forenoon or in the afternoon. ‘The minimum 
age of children to be lowered from nine to eight years. At present, the work- 
time of “ young persons,” those above thirteen and under eighteen, is limited 
to 12 hours; the maximum age of female “ young persons” will be raised to 
twenty-one ; the time of Saturday will be limited to 9 hours. Machinery is 





to be guarded so as to prevent accidents; and it is not to be cleaned while in | 
| 


motion. The power of making up for lost time where water-power is used 
will be limited. Qualified surgeons are to be appointed to attend the several 
mills of a district. And to his former statement respecting the educational 
provisions he added the particular, that in all the manufacturing districts the 
children of any parents, whether those children were employed in factories or 


not, should have the benefits of education at an expense not exceeding 3d. per | 
| was a numerous attendarce, 


week. 

A subsequent bill would be introduced to extend the law to lace- 

factories and children employed in printing. 
NATURALIZATION OF FOREIGNERS. 

Moving the second reading of the Naturalization of Foreigners Bill, 
on Wednesday, Mr. Hurr explained the occasion of the measure. He 
described%the existing law— 

No alien can hold land, orany place of trust or emolument under the Crown. 
By taking out letters patent of denization, a foreigner is permitted to hold land, 
but neither to inherit it nor to transmit it to his children born prior to his 
denization. A naturalization bill, which costs from 150/. to 200/., will enable 
him to hold and bequeath lands, and his children will inherit them ; but still he 
can hold no place of trust or emolument, civil or military, under the Crown; 
he cannot have a seat in either House of Parliament, or at the Council-board ; 
and if he is a merchant, he cannot obtain the advantages of a British subject 
in his dealings with other countries, unless he can show that he has resided in 
this country for seven years from the passing of the act, never having been out 
of it for more than two months at a time. 

Mr. Hutt argued for the policy of freely admitting foreigners to 
settle here : those who do so are likely to be the most active and intelli- 
gent in the particular arts. Most of our manufacturing superiority was 
originally derived from foreign immigrants; so was that of Holland; 
and if we are to hold our course of prosperity, under the economical 
difficulties of the country, it can only be by adapting every part of the 
a ia of society to that increased exertion which it is called upon to 
make. 

Sir James Grawam said that Mr. Hutt had failed to prove any prac- 
tical inconvenience resulting from the existing law. He maintained 
that the facilities already afforded for the denization and naturalization 
of foreigners are quite sufficient; he doubted whether under Mr. Hutt’s 
bill the process of naturalization would not be as tardy and expensive 
as at present; and he took some objection to its machinery. The 
experiment tried in the reign of Queen Anne evidently did not meet 
with the approbation of the country ; and he must say, that he shared 
the vulgar prejudice that the members of the Legislature should be 
native-born subjects. He moved that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

The measure was supported by Dr. Srocx, Captain PecwEenn, Mr. 
LasoucHere, Mr. Smytue, Mr. Ewart ; an dopposed by Mr. AGLIONBY, 
as tending to sow discomfort in many families, and unsettle titles to 
estates. The amendment was carried without division. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TowNsHEND PEERAGE. The Committee appointed by the House of 
Lords to consider the petitions of the Marquis of Townshend and Lord 
Charles Townshend, against Mr. John Margetts, who had assumed the 
Marquis’s second title, “ Earl of Leicester,” reported on Monday, that 
they had searched in vain for precedents; aud that no relief could be 
given to the petitioners in the case except by means of a private bill. 

In the House of Commons, on the same night, the Earl of LeIcesTER 
complained that Lord Brougham had taken a partisan view of his case, 
on an ex parte statement; and he asked the House and the country to 
suspend their judgment. 

Criinav Lunatics. In reply to Lord BrovucHam, on Monday, the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR stated, that he was about to put himself in commu- 
Nication with persons likely to possess correct information on the sub- 

ject of the law relative to criminals labouring under monomania; and 
should that information direct to any practical remedy, the result should 


be communicated to their Lordships. Lord Denman promised the 
counsel of the Judges ; and Lord CampBett concurred in the general 
opinion of the Law Lords that some remedy for the existing defects in 
the law is urgent. 

THANKs To THE Forces In Cuina. The SPEAKER communicated 
to the House of Commons, on Monday, a letter from Sir Gordon Bremer, 
dated Priory Compton, Plymouth, 3d March 1843, gratefully acknow- 
ledging that which conveyed the thanks of the House to him and the 
officers and men employed on the coast of China. 

THE AsHBURTON TREATY. Lord PaLMEeRsTon has postponed his 
motion for papers respecting the United States treaty, to Tuesday week. 











Che Court. 
THE Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Princess Royal, 
left Claremont on Wednesday afternoon, in a carriage and four; the 
Prince of Wales and the suite following in two other carriages and 
four; and a party of Hussars forming the escort. The standard dis- 
played on the marble arch of Buckingham Palace announced the 
arrival of the Queen. 

Last night the Queen and Prince Albert went to the French play. 

The Prince visited the Queen Dowager on Thursday, at Marl- 
borough House; yesterday he presided at a meeting of the Commis- 
siners for Promoting the Fine Arts. 

The Court Circular records the interchange of visits by the Queen 
Dowager, the Dutchess of Kent, the Duke and Dutchess and Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, the Dutchess of Gloucester, and Prince Edward 
of Saxe Weimar. Prince Edward arrived at the Tower on Saturday, 
with his Regiment, from Winchester. 


The Metropolis. 

At a Special General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, on 
Wednesday, the resolutions of thanks to the Governor-General and the 
forces employed in the late military operations in Afghanistan, which 
had been passed by the Court of Directors last week, were proposed 
for the adoption of the Company at large. Two alterations were sug- 
gested; one by Mr. Poynder, recognizing the Divine aid by which 
alone the great results had been obtained; the other by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, applying to the services of the Governor-General the stronger 
terms of “ zeal and vigour” in addition to the ‘judgment and ability” 
acknowledged in the original resolutions. The Chairman opposed both 
amendments, as tending to bring on a long debate. Ultimately, the 
original resolutions were carried, only ihree hands being held up against 
them. 

The annual meeting of the Literary Fund Society was held in Great 


Russell Street, on Wednesday ; Mr. Henry Hallam in the chair. There 
The report stated that 1,255/. had been 


| distributed in grants to distressed authors, their widows, and children, 








during the past year; making a total amount granted to these purposes, 
from the foundation of the Society, of 29,083/. A letter was read from 
Baron Brunow to the Marquis of Lansdowne, announcing that the Em- 
peror of Russia had made a donation to the Society of 1,000 silver rou- 
bles (155) The Marquis of Lansdowne was reélected President; Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, and other Vice-Presidents, were re- 
elected, with the addition of the Earl of Surrey and Mr. Bond Cabbell ; 
the other officers of the institution were elected ; and thanks were voted 
to the Chairman. 


The trial of M‘Naughten at the Central Criminal Court closed on 
Saturday. In part of our impression only were we able to state the 
result, and that in a very meagre fashion, though the proceedings of 
the second day were of much importance. The court was very crowded, 
but not quite so much so as on the previous day. M‘Naughten stood 
for a few minutes at the bar, and was then allowed aseat. His de- 
meanour was quiet and listless. 

Mr. Cockburn addressed the Jury at great length, resting the defence 
upon the plea of insanity. He described the nature of the clear and 
positive evidence which he should adduce on this point; and proceeded 
to examine the law-authorities on the subject—the opinion of Lord Hale, 
and the cases of Lord Ferrers, Hadfield, Bellingham, and others; con- 
tending that modern science had thrown so much light upon the orga- 
nization of the brain and its morbid condition, that the doctrine of the 
Bench at earlier times must be received with caution— 

With regard to the case of Bellingham, who had been executed for the 
murder of Mr. Perceval, the general opinion now seemed to be that the verdict 
in that case had been improperly obtained. Bellingham had been tried and 
executed only a week after the crime was committed; and it appeared that the 
application of his counsel to have the trial postponed had been refused, but that 
witnesses would have been ready to come forward, if the application had been 
granted, to make out decidedly the plea of insanity. In the case of Bowler, 
who had been subject to epileptic fits and manifested all the indications of in- 
sanity, the prisoner was executed ; and at the trial of Oxford, Baron Alderson 
remarked, “ Bowler was executed, I believe, and very barbarous it was.” 

The Scotch authorities had taken a more humane view of the law— 

It was, for instance, the opinion of Mr. Baron Hume, that though aman might 
be in general conscious that murder was a crime, and yet commit a particular 
murder under the influence of some unaccountable delusion, he could not be 
held morally responsible for the crime. 

The true nature of the delusion which exempted from crime had 
been admirably laid down by Lord Erskine; who said, in his defence 
of Hadfield, that insanity might prevail upon a particular point, and 
that monomania exculpated an individual from the guilt of crime com- 
mitted under its influence. Mr. Ray likewise held, that a man might 
be as sane as the rest of the world on all points but one, and yet thatan 
act committed under that particular delusion was one for which the 
man was no more answerable than if all his mental faculties had been 
deranged. He cited cases in support of that proposition— 

One of these, which was quoted by Lord Erskine in his speech in defence of 
Hadfield, was the case of a lunatic who had brought an action against his own 
brother and a madhouse-keeper for false imprisonment. Lord Erskine, who was 
counsel for the defence, was unable in the course of the cross-examination to 
extract a single answer from the witness which could show that he laboured 
under the slightest delusion. Before the close of the proceedings, however, a 
medical gentleman in court informed him that the man believed he was Jesus 
Christ ; this being, in fact, his sole delusion. Lord Erskine immediately beg 
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ged the prisoner’s pardon for his irreverence towards him. Upon which the 
prisoner, addressing him, said, “I forgive you; but I really am the Lord and 
Saviour.” 

What was the practical conclusion to which the investigations of 
modern science upon the subject of insanity had come ?— 

It was this, that a mind which was sane upon many points might be under 
the influence of morbid passion, which obscured and poisoned the very sources 
of thought and feeling, which rendered a man wholly incompetent to see the 
relations of subsisting things around him intheir true light, which made him 
the creature and the victim of some ungovernable impulse, and under which 
he committed acts which the law denounced and which it visited with the 
heaviest penalties, while the individual could not be made subject to those 
punishments, because he did not come under the restraints of those motives 
which alone could deter men from crime. 

Mr. Cockburn gave an elaborate digest of the evidence he was about 
to produce, comprising a sort of sketch of M*Naughten’s life— 

From the first his habits were gloomy: he was given to abstruse studies: 
he was disappointed that his father did not take him into partnership; he 
was a natural son, and possibly did not receive the same measure of kindness 
as the other children. He was inoffensive, fond of children, and humane to 
the brute creation. About the year 1834, he had a typhus fever, and he began 
to be restless and sleepless at night. In 1837, the person with whom he lodged 
gave him notice to quit in consequence of the strangeness of his manners: he 
then went to live in his workshop: his disorder became more marked ; he had 
racking pains in the head; he would sit for whole days in his workshop with 
his head in his hand, uttering tortured exclamations; and would run out to 
bathe his burning brow in the waters of the running Clyde, or even to plunge 
into the river, to obtain relief from the burning fever. In 1841, he endeavoured 
to dispcse of his business in consequence of the persecutions of wLich he be- 
lieved himself to be the subject. 

Mr. Cockburn said that he should prove that the blow which struck Mr. 
Drummond was not intended for Sir Robert Peel, of whom M‘Naughten 
had always spoken in terms of the highest admiratior. He strongly cen- 
sured the evidence of Inspector Tierney, who under the guise of fairness 
and honesty had sought to worm himself into the secrets of the un- 
happy man. M‘Naughten’s conduct at the Bow Street Police-office 
showed that the delusion still continued; and its existence would be 
proved by medical men who had examined him since his confinement— 

Some had been sent by the Government, and those very medical men were 
then sitting within arm’s length of the Solicitor-General, and he had not dared 
to call them, because he knew that they had reported to the Government their 
opinion that the man was mad. He was astonished that those medical men 
had not been called. His learned friend had closed his case without calling 
them. There they sat; the Solicitor-General knew their opinion, and had 
not dared to call them. Their evidence, however, was on record, and its ab- 
sence spoke trumpet-tongued as to what were their opinions, 

Mr. Cockburn concluded a very impressive speech, which lasted for 
more than four hours, with an earnest appeal to the Jury to found 
their verdict on the evidence which would be submitted to them. 

The first witness examined was Daniel M‘Naughten, a turner at 
Glasgow, and the prisoner’s father. He said, that his son had been 
apprenticed to him about fifteen or sixteen years ago; and had remained 
with him in that capacity four years and a-half, and then as journeyman 
for three years longer. He was very steady, industrious, and temperate. 
He set up in business for himself in Stockwell Street, and remained 
there for nearly five years. After leaving his father’s house, he seemed 
more distant in his manner than before; and would frequently pass him 
in the street without notice. The witness was aware that he lodged at 
Mrs. Patterson’s ; but never visited him there. About two years ago 
the prisoner broached the subject of his delusions, coming to his father 
and desiring an interview— 

“We went into aroom alone, and he then told me that various persecutions 
had been raised against him, and begged that I would speak to the authorities 
of the town upon the subject, in order to have a stop put to them. He 
 pemroagacd mentioned the name of Mr. Sheriff Alison, as one of the persons 

was to speak to. I asked who the persons were that persecuted him ; and he 
told me that Mr. Sheriff Alison knew aliabout it. I told him I was extremely 
sorry to hear that he was so persecuted, and endeavoured to persuade him that 
he was labouring under some mistake. I told him that 1 was not aware of any 
person being persecutive in Glasgow. Finding that he was labouring under 
some delusion, I said nothing more upon the subject, but tried to turn the 
conversation : we then talked upon other subjects, upon all of which he spoke 
rationally enough; he then asked me to get him a situation in some counting- 
house in Glasgow. I promised him that I would endeavour to do so; but told 
him, that I thought he had, in the first instance, better go to some respectable 
teacher and learn writing and arithmetic. He said he would do so, and we then 
parted. A few days after that interview, he again called upon me, and inquired 
whether I had, according to my promise, caused the authorities to take any 
measures to prevent the persecution which was going on against him? I told 
him, that I thought, after our last interview, he would have gone to school, and 
banished all such ideas from his mind: he then said that the persecution still 
continued, and that he was followed night and day by spies; wherever he went 
they followed him. I asked him who the spies were—whethcr he knew any of 
them, or whether he could point them out? To which he replied, that it would 
be quite useless to point them out, as they were always in his presence; where- 
ever he might be, whenever he turned round, there they were. I asked him 
whether he ever spoke to them, or they to him? He said they never spoke to 
him ; but whenever he looked at them, they laughed at him, and shook tbeir 
fists in his face, and those who had sticks shook them at him He also said, 
that one of the men, whenever he looked at him, threw straws in his face. 
I asked him whether, if 1 went out with him, he could point out any of the 
spies to me? he said, ‘ Ob, no; if they see any one with me they will not follow 
at all; it is only when I am alone that they follow and annoy me.’ I then 
asked him what he thought they meant by showing him straws? to which he 
replied, he presumed it meant that he was to be reduced to a state of beggary 

yy them. 

He pressed his father to go to Sheriff Bell; which he promised to do. 
About a week afterwards, he came again, and urged his father to go to 
the Procurator-Fiscal. The elder M‘Naughten asked him to point out 
any individual who had annoyed him; but he said he could not find out 
where they lived: he said they had Scotch dresses on. The father 
and son had a third conversation, when they accidentally met in the 
road near Glasgow, just like the first. Mr. M‘Naughten never applied 
- the authorities, as he saw that his son was labouring under a de- 
usion. 

In his cross-examination Mr. M‘Naughten said, he believed that his 
son left him because he was dissatisfied at his not Jetting him have 
a share in his “little business”; which he refused to do because 
he had some younger children to provide for. He seemed to fancy that 
his father was annoyed because he had taken some of his business from 
him, which was not the case: but Mr. M‘Naughten never visited him 





in Stockwell Street ; they were not at all upon the terms that a father 
and son usually are. Upon all subjects but the one mentioned, the pri- 
soner conversed very rationally. 

William Gilchrist, a printer, lodged with M‘Naughten, and slept in 
the same bed with him, at the house of a Mrs. Dalgleish, in Gorbals, 
from April 1834 to May 1835. This witness describes the eccentric 
stage of M‘Naughten’s diseas2— 

“The prisoner used frequently to get up in the night and walk about the 
room, uttering incoherent sentences, and making use of such ejaculations as. 
‘By Jove,’ ‘My God.’ He uttered them in a very serious manner, but not in 
a very loud tone. Sometimes he would walk about the room by the hour to- 
gether whilst undressed, and then return to bed. Such conduct occurred from 
time to time during the whole period we lodged together. His conduct was 
always that of a mild, inoffensive, and humane man. I have frequently seen 
him, when we have been going out to take a walk, put crumbs of bread into 
his pocket to feed the birds with. He appeared to be very fond of children, 
and I have observed him watch the children at play for hours ; he said he liked 
to see their innocence. The last time I saw the prisoner was in July 1842, 
when we walked together for a short distance. I then thought he was altered 
both in manner and appearance; for when I looked at him he always dropped 
down his head and looked on the ground. T also observed that his conversation 
was not so connected as formerly. I have known the prisoner, sometimes in 
the course of the night as well as at other times, burst out into immoderate fits 
of laughter without any cause whatever. I never knew him to attend any po- 
litical meetings, or express any extravagant political opinions.” 

Subsequently, for seven months in 1835, M‘Naughten lodged at the 
house of John Hughes, a tailor, the next witness; and here the symp- 
toms of his malady were more strongly pronounced. His landJord and 
a fellow-lodger, both of whom slept with him at times, were troubled 
by his restlessness at night— 

“* Whilst he remained at my house,” said Mr. Hughes, “ be never had any 
person call upon him. I observed, that his manner and behaviour were gene- 
rally very strange. He did not appear to be fond of society ; and scarcely ever 
spoke unless first spoken to, and then his replies were quick and hurried, as if 
he wished to avoid conversation. I also noticed that when any person spoke to 
him, if their eye caught his he immediately looked down to the ground, as if 
ashamed; whenever he asked for anything he appeared confused. His general 
hour for going out in the morning was seven o'clock. He came to his meals 
regularly, and usually returned home about seven o'clock in the evening. 
When at his meals he was generally reading, and would frequently sit up half 
the night to read after the family had retired to bed. In consequence of his 
very strange manner, I gave him notice to leave, but he was very unwilling to 

oaway. Another reason I had for wishing him to leave, was in consequence 
of the Infidel doctrines he maintained, and the books of such a character which 
he was in the habit of reading.” 

After Hughes had given him notice to quit, he came up to the land- 
lord and his wife in a very excited state, and asked if any one had been 
speaking against him; which they denied. ‘The reason that Hughes 
assigned for his being sent away was, that his wife could not wait 
upon him any longer. Mr. Hughes said, in cross-examination, that 
M‘Naughten’s manner was more strange just before he left his house 
than it had been previously. 

William Carlow, a turner, had known M‘Naughten for the last seven: 
years; had worked as his journeymen for the three years down to 
1838, and succeeded to his business in 1841. He corroborated what 
Mr. Cockburn had said respecting M‘Naughten’s behaviour after he 
had left Hughes’s. He had frequently heard reports that there was 
something wrong about him, but did not believe them. About six 
months ago, however, they induced him to go to see M‘Naughten ; who 
then told him the stories of the persecutions that he suffered in Scot- 
land, England, and France— 

“ Lasked him who the parties were; and he told me they were Scotchmen, 
and natives of Glasgow. I told him it was all imagination, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to think nothing more about it. I also told him, that if any: 
person ill-used him or slandered him, I would have them punished, as I consi- 
dered his character was very good. He said he would do 30; and added, that 
if he could once set his eyes upon them, they should net be long in the land of 
the living. After the conversation had continued for some time, he became: 
very much excited.” 

ane Drummond Patterson said, that M‘Naughten came to lodge at 
her house about two years ago; and soon afterwards she observed some- 
thing very peculiar in his manner—a strange appearance in his eyes, 
and a great restlessness in his sleep: he moaned and groaned, and 
sometimes talked in his sleep. He left her house and returned, saying 
that he had been to France and England; and after staying with her 
three months more, he again left her for a time and returned, and said 
he had been to France to obtain a commission in the army ; his manner 
stranger than ever— 

“ T at length began to be afraid of him, and expressed a wish for him to leave 
my house. He said he would leave as soon as possible ; he could get situations 
anywhere, but it was of no use, as they were all haunted with devils. On one 
occasion, a few days before he left, which was in September, I found some pis- 
tols in his room. I said, ‘ What, in the name of God, are you doing with pistols 
there?’ He said he was going to shoot birds with them. I never saw the 
pistols after that. Latterly he was in the habit of lying on the bed nearly all 
day. He sometimes complained of lowness of spirits, and said he felt a great 
pain and burning in the chest. On one occasion, when I was speaking to him 
about getting a situation, he laid hold of me, made use of an oath, and looked 
very wild, hen he went away, he took nothing with him but the clothes on 
his back. I noticed when be went away that he looked very wild and frightful.” 

Mr. H. G. Bell, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, deposed, that about nine or ten 
months ago, M‘Nanghten came to him, and made a long rambling un- 
intelligible statement about the persecution; and Mr. Bell referred 
him to the Procurator-Fiscal if he had any criminal charge to make. 
In about a fortnight he returned with a similar statement; and being 
told that the Sheriff could give him no assistance, he went away much 
dissatisfied. Mr. Bell concluded that he was not right in his intellects. 

Mr. Alexander Johnston, the Member for Kilmarnock, (and Presi- 
dent of the Glasgow Anti-Corn-law Association,) related a somewhat 
similar application from M‘Naughten ; who said that he had been per- 
secuted by the emissaries of a political party, whom he had annoyed 
by interfering in politics. 

Sir James Compbell, the Lord Provost of Glasgow received a like 
visit from M‘Naughten in May last, and endeavoured to persuade him 
that he was labouring under some “ hypochondriacal” delusion; at 
which he went away dissatisfied— 

“ I immediately sent for the prisoner’s father, in order to let him know what 
had taken place ; but he did not wait upon me, and I took no further steps in 
the affair. I felt no doubt at the time that the prisoner was labouring under 
some species of insanity.” 
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The Reverend Alexander Turner, the minister of the parish of Gor- 
bals, was next visited by M‘Naughten about six months ago, and 
listened to complaints that the authorities of the town would do nothing 
for him, in preventing the persecution— 

“T observed that he appeared to be labouring under a very great degree of 
excitement ; which was evident from large drops of perspiration on his brow. 
certainly thought that he was insane. In consequence of that interview, I 
called upon his father a day or two afterwards, and told him that I thought he 
ought to be put under restraint.” ? 

Mr. Hugh Wilson, a Commissioner of Police of Glasgow, said that 
he had known the prisoner for ten or twelve years, and was the re- 
cipient of his complaint about eighteen months ago— 

“He said that he had come to consult me on a very delicate matter ; and, 
after some hesitation, said that he was the object of some persecution, and 
added that he thought it proceeded from the priests at the Catholic chapel in 
Clyde Street, who were assisted by a parcel of Jesuits. I asked him what they 
did to him; and his reply was, that they followed him wherever he went, and 
were never out of his sight, and when he went into his bedroom he still found 
them with him. He was perfectly calm and collected when he first came in; 
but when he began to talk about the persecution he became very much excited, 
and I then thought he was daft. I saw that he was extremely anxious upon 
the subject, and therefore told him to call again on the following Tuesday, 
and I would see what could be done for him. He then went away. He called 
according to appointment on the Tuesday, when he still persisted in the notion of 
his being persecuted. [Other interviews occurred, Mr. Wilson putting himself 
with the readiest excuses. Some months afterwards he came again.] He said 
he had been to Boulogne; and asked me whether I knew the watchbox on the 
Custom-house quay there? I told him I did. He then said, that as soon as 
he landed he saw one of his spies peep from behind it; and added, that it was 
no use going further into France and spending his money, when he could get 
no relief. He appeared then worse than ever; and I advised him to gointo the 
country and amuse himself by working, and not to think any thing more about 
it: but he said it was no use going there, as they would be sure to follow him. 
I had several other interviews with him ; and the last time I saw him was about 
the month of August last, when he made the same sort of complaint ; and the 
delusion then appeared to be stronger in his mind than ever.” 

A number of medical witnesses were now examined. Dr, E. T. 
Monro, a physician who has devoted himself for thirty years to the 
subject of lunacy, said that he met Sir A. Morrison, Mr. M‘Clure, and 
other medical gentlemen, two of whom had been deputed by Govern- 
ment, in the prisoner’s cell in Newgate, onthe 18th February, and 
on other occasions. M‘Naughten then complained that he was perse- 
cuted by “a system or crew,” at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
London, and Boulogne : “ he had no peace of mind,” he was “ sure it 
would kill him ”: it was “a grinding of the mind ”: he was “ tossed 
like a cork on the sea.” At Glasgow people pointed at him, and said 
“that is the man—he is a murderer, und the worst of characters.” He 
made a fierce complaint against the Glasgow authorities— 

His complaints had been sneered and scouted at by Sheriff Bell, who had 
it in his power to put a stop to the persecution if he had liked. If he had had 
a pistol in his possession he would have shot Sheriff Bell dead as he sat in the 
Court-house. Mr. Salmond, the Procurator-Fiscal, Mr. Sheriff Bell, Sheriff 
Alison, and Sir Robert Peel, he said, might have put a stop to this system of 
persecution, if they would. 

Some other complaints that he made to Dr. Monro are curious as 
indicating the ideas that floated in his mind. He said that persons 
dogged him to Boulogne: they would never allow him to learn French, 
and wanted to murder him. He was afraid of going out after dark, for 
fear of assassination, He imagined the person whom he shot at Cha- 
ring Cross to be one of the crew, a part of the system that was destroy- 
ing his health: when he saw the person at Charing Cross at whom he 
fired, every feeling of suffering which he had endured for months and 
years rose up at once in his mind, and he conceived that he should ob- 
tain peace by killing him. Dr. Monro had not a shadow of doubt that 
the delusions were real-— 

He considered the act of the prisoner in killing Mr. Drummond to have 
been committed whilst under a delusion ; that the act itself he looked upon as 
the crowning act of the whole matter—as the climax—as a carrying out of the 
preéxisting idea which had haunted him for years. * * * Monomania may 
exist with general sanity. He frequently knew a person insane upon one 
pent exhibit great cleverness upon all others not immediately associated with 

is delusions. He had seen clever artists, arithmeticians, and architects, whose 

mind was disordered on one point. An insane person may commit an act 
similar to the one with which the prisoner is charged, and yet be aware of the 
‘consequences of such an act. The evidence which he had heard in court had 

not induced him to alter his opinion of the case. Lunatics often manifested a 
high degree of cleverness and ingenuity, and exhibited occasionally great cun- 
ning in escaping from the consequences of such acts. He saw a number of 
such cases every day. 

M‘Naughten was more than once asked, if he knew that it was Sir 
Robert Peel at whom he shot? He paused and hesitated, and at length 
said, he was not sure whether it was Sir Robert Peel or not. Dr. 
a was cross-examined on the point of lunatics’ moral responsi- 

iity— 

The Solicitor-General— What do you mean by insanity? Do you con- 
sider a person labouring under a morbid delusion of unsound mind ?” 

Witness—“ I do.” 

The Solicitor-Gencral—* Do you think insanity may exist without any 
morbid delusion ? ” 

Witness—“ Yes; a person may be imbecile: but there is generally some 
morbid delusion: there are various shades of insanity. A person may be of 
unsound mind, and yet be able to manage the usual affairs of life.” 

The Solicitor-General—* May insanity exist with a moral perception of 
Tight and wrong? ” 

Witness—“ Yes; it is very common.” 

The Solicitor-General—“ A person may have a delusion and know murder 
to be a crime?” 

Witness—“ If there existed antecedent symptoms, I should consider the 
murder to be an overt act, the crowning piece of his insanity; but if he had 
stolen a 10/. note it would not have tallied with his delusion.” 

_ Sir A. Morrison, whose attention has been directed to the subject of 
insanity for half a century, entirely concurred with Dr. Monro— 

He believed M‘Naughten committed the act when insane. His morbid de- 
lusion consisted in fancying that he was subject to a system of persecution. 
This delusion deprived the prisoner of all restraint or control over his actions. 
He had not the slightest doubt on the point. 

A Mr. M‘Clure, surgeon, who had examined the prisoner on four occa- 
sions with Dr. Monro, Dr. Bright, and Sir A. Morrison, was of opinion 
that the prisoner laboured under an hallucination which deprived him 
of all ordinary restraint. 





Dr. W. Hutchinson, physician to the Royal Lunatic Asylum at Glas- 
gow, said that the act was the consequence of the delusion, which was 
irresistible. The delusion was so strong that nothing but a physical 
impediment could have prevented him from committing the act. He 
might have done the same thing in Glasgow if the disease of the mind 
had reached the same point. He dated the insanity from the period 
when M‘Naughten called on Mr. Wilson, the Commissioner of Police. 

Dr. J. Crawford, lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence at the Anderso- 
nian Institution at Glasgow, who had examined the prisoner, entirely 
concurred with Dr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. M‘Murdo, the surgeon of Newgate, had regularly visited the pri- 
soner ever since he was in gaol, and had taken pains to ascertain the 
state of his mind. ‘The result of his observations was, that the prisoner 
was insane, and was so at the time that he committed the offence: 
M‘Naughten believed that he was acting in self-defence, and correctly. 

Mr. A. Key, surgeon of Guy’s Hospital, had not seen the prisoner 
before the trial, but had been in court during the whole of it. From 
the evidence, he believed that M‘Naughten laboured under a delusion 
when he shot Mr. Drummond; that he was exempt from all responsi- 
bility, and that he had no control over his actions. A person may be 
under the influence of a morbid delusion and yet be able to conduct the 
ordinary affairs of life. His judgment was formed mainly, but not en- 
tirely, on the absence of other motives. 

Mr. Forbes Winslow, surgeon, author of The Plea of Insanity in Cri- 
minal Cases, and other works on insanity, delivered this opinion— 

“ Ihave not the slightest hesitation in saying that he is insane ; and that he 
committed the offence in question whilst afflicted with a delusion, under which 
he appears to have been labouring for a considerable length of time.” 

Dr. B. Philips, surgeon and lecturer at Westminster Hospital, was 
called ; but Lord Chief Justice Tindal interposed, and asked the Soli- 
citor-General if he had any medical evidence to rebut the testimony of 
the medical witnesses who had been examined for the defence? The 
Solicitor-General said that he had not. The Chief Justice stated, that 
the Bench felt the evidence, and especially that of the two last medical 
gentlemen, to be so strong that they were induced to stop the case. 
The Solicitor-General said, that after that intimation, he could not press 
for a verdict. 

The Chief Justice thus put the question for the consideration of the 
Jury— 

«The point I shall have to submit to you is, whether on the whole of the 
evidence you have heard you are satisfied that at the time the act was com- 
mitted, for the commission of which the prisoner now stands charged, he had 
that competent use of his understanding as that he knew that he was doing, by 
the very act itself, a wicked and a wrong thing? If he was not sensible at the 
time he committed that act that it was a violation of the law of God or of man, 
undoubtedly he was not responsible for that act, or liable to any punishment 
whatever flowing from that act. If, on balancing the evidence in your minds, 
you think the prisoner capable of distinguishing between right and wrong, then 
he was a responsible agent and liable to all the penalties the law imposes. If 
not so, and if in your judgment the subject should appear involved in very 
great difficulty, then you would probably not take upon yourselves to find the 
prisoner guilty. If that is your opinion, then you will acquit the prisoner. If 
you think you ought to hear the evidence more fully, in that case I will state 
it to you, and leave the case in your hands.” 

The Foreman of the Jury said, that they required no more informa- 
tion, and without hesitation they returned the prisoner “ Not Guilty, 
on the ground of insanity.” The Clerk of the Arraigns ordered the 
gaoler to keep the prisoner in safe custody until the Queen’s pleasure 
should be known. He was then removed from the bar, at ten minutes 
to eight o’clock. 


Joshua Jones Ashley was placed at the bar, on Monday, to answer 
several indictments charging him with stealing a large quantity of 
silver spoons and forks from different club-houses, of which the pri- 
soner was a member, or to which he had the entrée. The first indict- 
ment charged him with stealing four spoons and one fork, the property 
of John Howse, in his dwelling-house,—namely, the Junior United 
Service Club, of which Mr. Howse is Steward. The prisoner’s coun- 
sel, Mr. Prendergast, objected, that the property in the spoons could 
not be said to reside in Mr. Howse; nor was the club properly to 
be described as his dwelling-house. For the prosecution, Mr. Clarkson 
admitted the force of this objection, and a verdict of acquittal was 
directed by the Judge. 

The prisoner was then charged, upon another indictment, with steal- 
ing spoons and forks, the property of Sir James Watson and others, 
trustees of the Army and Navy Club. Another technical objection was 
taken to this indictment, that it did not set forth the parish to which the 
clubhouse belonged. The prisoner was found guilty of simple larceny ; 
and was sentenced to seven years transportation. 

Richard Simpson and George Stacey, who had been seized in Hyde 
Park one evening lately, were put to trial on Tuesday. It had been 
stated that Simpson was really a person of title, a “ Sir F.”: he proved 
to be Robert Smith, a solicitor of Worcester. When he was seized, he 
had a silver lace round his hat, as if to give him the appearance of a 
servant: Stacey was butler to Sir Frederick Roe. Several highly re- 
spectable persons attended to give Smith a good character; he had 
always been considered a “ moral” man: and Sir Frederick Roe’s sc- 
licitor, another gentleman, and a landlady, gave Stacey a good cha- 
racter. The defence set up by counsel did not go to deny the evidence, 
but only to make out that it did not prove much. The prisoners were 
found guilty upon a minor count, charging them with unlawfully 
meeting. ‘Their counsel then took technical objections to the count 
upon which they were convicted; and judgment was deferred till next 
session, in order to the-consideration of the objections. 

Sir Felix Booth, at whom the previous insinuations were understood 
to have been levelled, was on the beuch. Counsel on both sides spoke 
with the utmost indignation of the outrage committed on his name; 
and he was affected to tears at these allusions to the calumnies. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been threatened with assassi- 
nation. Mr. Goulburn, attended by Mr. R. C. Pemberton, his private 
Secretary, Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Maule, applied at Bow Street Police- 
office, on Tuesday, for a warrant to arrest John Dillon, late an officer 
in the Navy, who had threatened his life. Mr. Dillon formerly com- 
manded at the Preventive Coast Guard Station at Millcove, in the 
county uf Cork. At eight o’clock on the night of the 15th February 
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1822, he went out to sea with two boats: a sail was pointed out; he 
approached, and prepared to board the the vessel, which was the smug- 
gier-brig Peru: but on seeing from forty to fifty men on bard, (or, 
according to another account, fearing that the boats would be swamped,) 
he sheered off, and raised an alarm on the coast. The brig next day 
ran into Kinsale, thirty miles distant ; was boarded and seized by Mr. 
Masters, the Customs Surveyor, and condemned. Mr. Masters received 
11,000. prize-money. Mr. Dillon was not adjudged to have any claim, 
as he did not drive the vessel into Kinsale; but, in 1833, 501. was given 
to him in consideration of his distressed circumstances. Some charge 
of cowardice was originally raised against him; but he says that he 
was acquitted of that, on the testimony of Admirals Codrington, Stop- 
ford, and Durham. Three letters were produced in Court, dated 21st 
February, 22d February, and 4th March; in which Dillon tells Mr. 
Goulburn, that William the Fourth cautioned his Ministers not to trifle 
with the writer; and he threatens to send a ball through Mr. Goul- 
burn. In the first letter of the series he says— 

“ If these letters are not attended to, I assure you, without the crime of an 
assasssin, I prefer to be placed in the same situation of that villain M‘Naugh- 
ten, than draw on the miserable existence I am now suffering, out of employ- 
ment, in debt to those friends who had confidence in my honour, with an 
estate which had been over two hundred years in my family now enjoyed by 
Lord Templemore and Mr. Maunsel of Galway. Every article I have is in 

ledge. The late King, who knew my character, and my late friends, Sir Her- 
rt Taylor and Sir R. Spencer, requested of Lord Althorp not to trifle with 
me, but to give me a fair trial.” 

Mr. Pemberton identified the letters as Mr. Dillon’s writing; and 
mentioned, that in one of the frequent interviews which he had with the 
witness, Mr. Dillon said Mr. Goulburn “ had better look out”; and he 
seemed much excited. 

Mr. James Walsh, a colour-man, of Bankside, deposed that he 
saw John Dillon at a coffeehouse in the Strand, one day last week ; 
when he entered into conversation about M‘Naughten and Bellingham— 

“ He referred to the case of Bellingham, who shot Mr. Percival; and said 
there was a wide difference between his case and that of M‘Naughten, as Bel- 
lingham had received a bona fide injury, by which he was driven mad, whereas 
the other had received none at all. He contended that Bellingham was per- 
fectly justified in shooting Mr. Percival. He continued this conversation with 
two strangers present, and told them he had a claim upon the Government, 
and, unless it was satisfied, he would have a pop at some of them; and, if he 
did shoot any one, it should be Goulburn. This occurrence took place late 
in the evening: and he appeared to be quite sober, and determined to put his 
threat into execution ; saying, ‘ When I am tried, I'll not plead insanity, but 
injustice.’ One of the strangers observed, ‘ Why not petition the House of 
Commons upon the subject, and wait for a reply to your petition, after it will 
be laid onthe table?’ He replied, ‘ Before I can receive any answer, to any 
petition that I may make, I'll have taken Mr. Goulburn’s life, and swing 

_ ” 


The warrant of arrest was issued at once. 

Mr. Dillon was found in Whitecross Street Debtors Prison: and tbe 
Governor was instructed to detain him under the warrant. On Wed- 
nesday, he wrote a letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, amply 
apologizing for his threats, which he palliated by a reference to his 
sufferings and privations; entreating that if bis claim were not settled, 
at least his expenses and the sum he had Jost from his profession might 
be paid, as the charge of cowardice had been abandoned; and request- 
ing that Mr. Goulburn would state to the House of Commons his ad- 


mission of the acquittal. 


The YWrobinces. 


The nomination of candidates for Ashburton, in the room of Mr. 
Jardine, took place on Tuesday ; the candidates being Mr. Matheson, 
a Liberal, of the late firm of Jardine, Matheson, and Co.; and Mr. 
Horsley Palmer ; a Conservative. The show of hands was in favour of 
Mr. Palmer: and a poll was demanded for his antagonist. At its close 
on Wednesday, the numbers were—for Matheson, 141; Palmer, 96; 


majority, 45. 





The trial of the Chartists at Lancaster has proceeded very slowly, 
and with little interest. The case for the prosecution closed on Mon- 
day, the fifth day; when Mr. Baron Rolfe pointed out that the indict- 
ment charged two distinct offences—conspiracy and riot: and unless 
the two could be proved to have formed one transaction, he said, the 
defendants must be convicted on one or not at all—they could not be 
found guilty some of one offence and some of the other. After a short 
conversation, the Attorney-General said that against the greater num- 
ber there was no evidence of riot, and so he abandoned that part of the 
charge ; adhering to the charge of conspiracy. 

The defence then began; and the Jury were addressed successively 
on that day and part of the next, by Mr. Dundas, Mr. Baines, Mr. 
Sergeant Murphy, Mr. Atherton, and Mr. M‘Oubrey, counsel for 
several defendants. The principal arguments were, that the proof of 
active participation was defective ; that the strike originated without the 
instrumentality of the Chartists, and there was nothing illegal in their 
using the occasion to disseminate their political doctrines; that they 
had in point of fact striven to preserve the peace; that the placard of 
the Executive Council was foolish, but it only described in turgid lan- 
guage, “half Ossianic, half Bonapartist,” actual facts,—people having, 
for instance, actually been killed at Preston; that the “struggle” of 
which it spoke was a metaphorical term, not indicating a physical con- 
test ; that in an assemblage of people each could only be made answer- 
able for the acts of all where the objects of the meeting are illegal, 
which wa: not the case in the present instance; and that the lumping 
of fifty-nine prisoners in one indictment was injurious to each, increasing 
the difficulties of all, as mauy of them, undefended by counsel, ought 
to analyse the mass of evidence which it had taken five days to bring 
before the Court. 

When the counsel had ceased, several of the defendants addressed the 
Jury in person. They were George Julian Harney, Samuel Parks, 
Richard Otley, Richard Pilling, Bernard Macartney, C. Doyle, 
W. Beesley, J. Bairstow, — Wolfenden, and James Leech. The 


addresses of — Storer, John Allanson, and George Johnston, were cut 
short by the announcement that the case against them was abandoned. 
Harney argued, that he could not be guilty of conspiracy with persons 
whom he had never known; which was the case with almost all of the 
prisoners, whom he had first seen in prison; and he said that he had 














actually prevented a strike in Sheffield. Parks, a local preacher, entered 
into an account of his life, to prove the improbability of a charge of 
violence. He was interrupted by a Juror, who asked “if the J ury 
should pay particular attention to all that was said by the defendants ?— 
most of the speeches of the last two defendants were filled with 
irrelevant matter.” Mr. O’Connor wished the Judge to take a note of 
the question ; and Mr. M‘Oubrey thought that it ought to be noticed. 
Baron Rolfe forbade comments on the question; but remarked, that 
such an application had never been made to him before. Pilling, a hand- 
loom-weaver, dwelt much and strongly on the injury done to his class 
by machinery and the factory system. Leech met the charge, that the 
defendants had produced discontent, by pointing to the distress noto- 
riously existing beforehand— 

It had been declared in the Queen’s Speech, and in the House of Commons; 
a form of prayer had been appointed in the churches, and afterwards a collec- 
tion had been ordered; wages had been reduced by one-half their amount in 
twenty-five years: with those facts staring them in the face, how could the 
Attorney-General charge them with producing the discontent? In Manchester, 
even the sweeping of the streets was performed by machinery. At one establish- 
ment in Bury Ground, twenty years ago, a hundred men were employed, 
receiving 30s. a week each ; whereas, now there were only eleven people em- 
ployed, three of whom received 3s. 6d. per week, three 10s. a veal and the 
other five alone obtained something like reasonable wages. This was not 
owing to a diminution of trade or commerce, for trade and commerce had 
increased fourfold, and were it not for the displacement of labour by machinery, 
four hundred hands ought now to be employed in that establishment. He 
hinted, that the parties who had been the chief instruments in bringing him and 
the other defendants before the Court, were the real parties who concocted the 
strike to force the Legislature into the adoption of measures beneficial to their 
own interests. While the people of the country were in a state of misery, the 
warehouses of Manchester were ready to break down with the peter. dm 
weight of goods that they contained. He thought that no impartial man coul 
attribute to the defendants, who were the sufferers under the system, that they 
were the originators of the discontent. The counsel for the prosecution ap- 
peared to have laid some stress on the word “struggle” contained in the 
resolution which was passed at the meeting at Mr. Scholefield’s chapel. The 
expression, however, was a very common one, and one which all political par- 
ties were much in the habit of using, without attaching to it any such meaning 
as had been sought to be fixed on it.on the present occasion. He had in his 
hand at this moment a volume entitled “ The Struggle,” a League publication ; 
and he had never heard imputed to Chartist speakers language any thing like 
so strong as that publication contained. 


HM*iscellaneous. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint Henry Worsley Hill, Esq., 
Commander in the Royal Navy, to be Lieutenant-Governor of her 
Majesty’s Forts and Settlements on the Gold coast.—London Gazette, 
March 7. 


The debate in the French Chamber of Deputies on the Secret Ser- 
vice Fund, grew more interesting as it proceeded on Thursday week. 
M. de Lamartine made a vigorous attack upon the Ministry, and upon 
M. Guizot in particular. In the course of some very generali- 
zing remarks, he argued that it was to the interest of England even, 
that France should hold the balance of power between the four great 
nations around her, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England. He ap- 
proved of the principle of nonintervention: but nationalities did not 
stop at frontiers—England exercised undue influence in certain quarters 
of Europe, Russia in Turkey; and ought not Spain to be similarly 
dependent in France? For if changes in neighbouring countries went 
to the extent of affecting the interests of France herself, the meaning 
of the word “nonintervention ” became changed, and a moral political, 
and diplomatic intervention became necessary. Now he reproached 
the French Ministry with not having made it their constant study to 
establish a stable and moderate Government in Spain; and with the 
want of a principle— 

“Let not the honourable Minister, historian as he was, forget that. each 
dynasty was founded on a principle. Louis the Fourteenth prevailed by his 
influence in Europe ; Napoleon by his military glory; the Restoration by its 
traditions. As to you—( Turning to the Ministers)—you have not adopted any 
principle whatever; and on that account you will advance towards that 
melancholy choice which you have yourselves anticipated—to a peace endured 
with shame, or some heroical but useless folly. I conclude with declaring that 
such a line of proceeding must fall to the ground, not only with you, but with 
whatever men may be tempted to continue it. Nay, more, I tell you, and 1 
speak with the accent of a deep discouragement, with that excess of audacity that 
a mighty grief often affords—France must either cease to be France, or you 
must cease to be Ministers.” 

M. Guizot described M. de Lamartine’s “excess of audacity” as 
arraying him against the policy, not only of the Government, but of the 
whole reign, and indeed of the country; in which representative 
Government had been developing itself for the last thirteen years; 
while the policy of successive Ministers had been uniform— 

Know then, (said the Minister) whom you are struggling against, and what 
policy you are decrying. It is that of France, free and convinced. It was 
that which he came to support. ‘That was the boldness which astonished him. 
Of what was this policy accused? Of two great errors—of thinking and re- 
peating incessantly that all Europe was in a coalition against France, and could 
not endure her greatness; that France on her part was ready to rise against 
Europe. These were the two principal errors with which this policy was 
reproached ; when for five years, from 1831 to 1835, these were the two ideas 
which he and his friends had constantly combated. It was the Opposition 
who then supported them, and he and his friends combated them against 
speeches similar to the one just pronounced. It was indeed strange, that the 
two results which had been obtained by the struggle of five years—one, that 
France could live at peace with Europe—that the France of the July Revo- 
lution, and the Government of July did not menace the security of Europe—the 
other, that Europe, which had so long opposed the Revolution of July, no longer 
threatened the security of France, and was willing to be at peace with her—he 
could not help saying that there was ingratitude and derision in charging those 
results against the Government which had obtained them. 

He insisted on the policy and right that France and England should 
reciprocally treat as equals; and he alluded, first to the time when Lord 
Grey’s Government were reproached with sacrificing the supremacy of 
the British flag to the French navy, and then to the amicable senti- 
ments towards France which had recently been uttered in the British 
Parliament: he would not suffer a sentence to escape him which would 
not correspond with those uttered on the other side of the Channel— 

Yes, the feelings of the two countries ought to be goodwill towards each 
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other, but at the same time preserving the freedom of their policy. He had 
said several times that there should be no intimacy which would shackle our 
policy; goodwill, reciprocal good understanding, yet a complete and real inde- 
pendence. But a good understanding was impossible, as M. de Vatry had just 
said, if words and actions did not agree; the relations could not be friendly 
so long as bitter words, sharp speeches, and violent sentiments, were inces- 
santly manifested in one of the two tribunals: expression should be equally 
equitable and amicable on both sides ; it should be so on their part, and he con- 
gratulated himself that there was no dissenting yoice in that Chamber to such { 
& proposition, 

He now came to Spain, and insisted that there the policy of France 
had been decided. The two countries are connected by natural ties of 
geography and history. Of the two great sovereigns whom M. de 
Lamartine had mentioned, Louis the Fourteenth succeeded in his policy, 
Napoleon failed. Napoleon failed, because he attacked the independ- 
ence and honour of Spain, and raised up hostile parties and obstacles to 
the Governments which succeeded him; and the growth of the consti- 
tutional system in Spain now forbids that half-possession which con- 
stituted Louis the Fourteenth’s success. The present Government had 
gone upon the principle that political intimacy might subsist without 
domination, and that in internal changes Spain could right herself. 

: M. Guizot maintained that the power and influence of France had 
increased abroad ; and he concluded with giving the merit to Casar— 

They might run through the whole world, from Washington to Calcutta, 
and they would find that the policy of France since 1830 was a matter judged | 
and approved of. Inquire of any nation, and the wisdom of the French King 
would be found proverbial. A word more, and he had done. It was asserted 
that nothing truly great and good could be done without self-devotedness. 
Life was full of trials, no matter in what condition one was placed; and the 
higher was the position the more difficult were they frequently felt. The ho- 
nourable Deputy had said that he loved to carry his respect to a high personage | 
above him: let him bear in mind that for twelve years that personage had | 
served as a mark for the assassin’s ball and poniard, and yet was still watching 
on patiently and unceasingly over the welfare and glory of France, and then 
let him say if that was not real, practical self-devotedness. (Loud applause.) 

A Voice—* That is unparliamentary language.” (Disapprobation.) 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs—Such, he would repeat, was real self-de- 
votedness. Let them not forget it, or be guilty of ingratitude towards a whole 
reign. (Fresh applause.) 

After M. Guizot’s speech, which had a great and obvious effect on 
the Chamber, the debate was adjourned. 

It was continued, with comparatively less interest, on Friday ; and 
the general discussion having closed, the separate clauses of the bill 
were taken into consideration. On the first clause, giving to the Minis- 
ter of the Interior an extraordinary credit of 1,000,000 francs for the secret 
expenses of 1843, M. Lacrosse moved an amendment, to reduce the vote 
by the nominal amount of 50,000 francs; declaring, that it was not a 
question of figures, but of confidence in the Ministry. On a division, 
the amendment was rejected by 242 to 197. 

On Saturday, the ensemble of the grant was put to the vote ; when the 
numbers were—Deputies present, 399: for the grant, 244; against, 155; 
majority of votes for Ministers, 89. | 

The Opposition papers endeavour to account for this result. Ten of | 
the friends of M. Dufaure and five Legitimatists were believed to have | 
voted for M. Guizot; four Legitimatists abstained; three were absent 
from indisposition ; Messrs. Allier, Floret, Billaudel, Pflieger, and Tueux, 
of the Opposition, were not at their post; and M. Galis deposited his | 
ball by mistake in a wrong box. 

The Courrier Frangais states that M. Vatry, one of M. Dafaure’s 
friends, who lately joined M. Guizot, had been appointed Director of 
the Department of*Fine Arts; and that the son of a Deputy of the Left, 
who had likewise‘abandoned his party, had been promoted to the rank 
of chief of the squadron. 








The Phare des Pyrénées of the Ist instant announces, that M. de 
Lesseps, the Consul of France at Barcelona, and Captain Gattier, com- | 
mander of the French station on the coast of Catalonia, had been created | 
Knights of the Order of the Polar Star by the King of Sweden. The | 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Portugal had forwarded to M. de Les- | 
seps a letter of thanks for the services he had rendered to the Portuguese | 
subjects during the bombardment; and the Syndic of Andorre bad also | 
offered thanks to that functionary in the name of that republic for the | 
protection he had granted to the Andorrans during the late revolt. 
Intelligence has been received from Lisbon, that the Portuguese Go- 
vernment have, in the main, acceded to the demands of this Govern- | 
) 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


ment in respect to a commercial treaty : inter alia, the duties on woollen 
goods are to be reduced by two-fifths; and on cured fish from New- 
foundland they are to be reduced from 16 to 8 testoons the quintal. 

A Cabinet order has just been inserted in the Prussian State Gazette, 
accompanied by fresh instructions to the censors of the press, which 
are of the most rigorous description. The iastructions are so loosely 
worded that they give to the Secret Police an absolute control over all 
that can be written on political subjects in the kingdom. The censor 
is directed to take into consideration not only the contents of what is 
submitted to him, but its tone and tendency; and this tendency may be 
either open or concealed. 

The packet-ship United States has arrived at Liverpool, with in- 
telligence from New York to the 8th February. The Oregon Boun- 
dary Bill had passed in the Senate. A New York paper gives the 
following account of the closing contest— 

“ This bill was again taken up, and Mr. Choate and Mr. Benton occupied 
some hours in a discussion on the North-eastern Boundary line. When they 
had paused fora moment, Mr. Archer obtaining the flour, said he wished to 
put a stop to this unparliamentary and irregular debate, and with that view he 
should motion to recommit the bill to the Select Committee. He hoped the 
vote would then be taken on the motion to strike out the provisions for the 
grant of lands to settlers. 

“ After some confusion as to the mode of proceeding—in the course of which 
Mr. Benton and Mr. Choate, by way of interlude, took another bout in relation 
to the question whether the Honte-custera boundary line should be North or 
South of Hunter’s Island—the bill was put back into Committee of the whole, 
where it was open to amendment. 

“ Mr. Linn, Mr. Sevier, and other friends of the bill, then disclaimed any in- 





| the horror that was depicted on the countenances of all. 





tention to vote for the motion to strike out the clause granting land to settlers; 
for the reason, as they said, that it would render the act wholly inefficacious. 


Mr. Calhoun said, he would prefer that the bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, for an inquiry into the effects on our Foreign rela- 
tions. The striking out of the provision for — lands to settlers would 
obviate only a part of his objections to the bill. 

“ Mr. Bagby gave notice that his vote on this bill was not to be considered 
as inconsistent with his opinions against the late treaty, as expressed last 
summer. 

“ Finally, Mr. Archer moved to strike out from the bill the prevision for 
granting land to settlers. The motion was lost—yeas 22, nays 24. A motion 
to recommit the bill was also lost—yeas 22, nays 24. The question was then 
taken on ordering the bill to be read a third time; and it was announced to be 
a tie vote—yeas 23, nays 23. The President pro tem. stated the question was 
lost. A Senator then requested that the yeas and nays should be again read. 
On reading them, it was discovered that Mr. Clayton’s name had been errone- 
ously recorded in the negative. The vote was then announced—yeas 24, 
nays 22. 

“ The bill was then passed.” 

An attempt was made on the 6th to induce the Senate to reconsider 
the bill; but in vain. It encountered early opposition in the House of 
Representatives; and after various resultless motions, it was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Aff.irs, of which Mr. Adams is the Chair- 
man ; and that is considered tantamount to a defeat. 

The President had addressed a message to Congress, stating that the 
Government would be unable to pay its expenses for the next fiscal 


| year, and calling upon the House to make provision for the public ser- 


vice. This will cause an extra session to be held. 
Accounts from Kingston, of the 4th February, represent Sir Ciaarles 
Bagot as very much woise. Dropsy had supervened. 


A terrible earthquake has devastated the West Indies. The first in- 
timation of it was received by the Forth steamer, which arrived on 


| Monday, and which left St. Thomas the day after the earthquake, and 


therefore brought very imperfect accounts. The Acton steamer, how- 
ever, had been despatched to windward to collect further information ; 
and it arrived at Falmouth on Tuesday, with much fuller intelligence. 
The earthquake is noted to have begun in St. Thomas at half-past ten 
o’clock in the morning, in Antigua at sixteen minutes before eleven, in 
St. Christopher at fifteen minutes before eleven ; and its duration is esti- 
mated by various writers and in different places at a minute and a half 
or two minutes. The loss of life, as yet ascertained, is inconsiderable ; 
the loss of property immense. 

The worst of the convulsion appears to have been felt at Antigua; 
where it destroyed almost all the public buildings, nearly every wind- 
mill and sugar-work on the island; and puta perfect stop to every 
occupation. ‘The approach ofthe earthquake and its terrible effects are 
graphically described by a gentleman who was in the island at the 
time— 

“ There was nothing very remarkable in the atmosphere on the morning of 
the 8th February. The sun was shining hot and bright, and the sky nearly 
without a cloud. The wind was regular, blowing fresh, and rather cold, from 
the usual quarter, N.E. The only thing that could be noticed was a deep pur- 
nle haze, rather unusual at this time of the year, hanging over the diiferent 
islands, and shutting in the horizon: very little rain, however, had fallen for 
some time past, and in consequence the earth was parched up. About twenty- 


| three minutes before eleven o’clock, I went on the quarter-deck of her Majes- 


ty’s steamer Dee, which was lying alongside the wharf in English Harbour 
taking in coals; the men, women, and children were on shore in the dock- 
yard, enjoying themselves, cooking, playing—altogether forming a sort of fair. 
Suddenly I saw the cliff behind the coal-yard vibrate to and fro, and the smooth 
surface of the dock-yard undulate, like a carpet under which the wind has crept, 
from huge chasms and rents in the earth. ‘The huge vessel quivered and shook 
with such rapidity and force, that it was with great difficulty [ could keep my 
legs. On turning my eyes up the harbour, I saw a hill called Monk’s Hill, as it 
appeared to me, toppling from its summit, enveloped in a cloud of dust. The water 
in the harbour foamed and bubbled; andin many places a white substance rose, 
as if thrown up from the bottom. How shall I describe the terror and con- 
sternation that in a moment seized upon those that were on the wharf! 
Some rushed on board in all directions, and scrambled up the sides of the ship ; 
others, in their distraction, threw themselves into the sea: even some of the 
sailors jumped overboard; but, providentially, no accident of a serious nature 
took place. When the shock was over, to my dying day I shall never forget 
Men gazed at each 
other in blank and terrible dismay. I can remember one thought that startled 
me, as the earthquake of Lisbon flashed across my mind! should the sea rise? 
Horrid was the idea! but that in a moment gave way to the fear that the men 
would get jammed between the piles of the wharf and the vessel, as she was 
rolling fast and with violence. The only sound that can convey the slightest 
idea of the noise that accompanied the shock, is that of a heavy waggon-train 
passing rapidly by in a hollow way, and the sensation that of grinding ona 
coral rock. 

“ The day after, I rode into St. John’s. Here and there huge masses of 
rock, of many tons weight, detached from the hills, and plunging through the 
cane -pieces, forming a road, clear as if the plough had passed over the track, 
had bounded on to the hard road, leaving perpetual evidence of their fearful 
power: houses in ruins, mills split from top to bottom, or totally destroyed — 
churches with only part of the outer walls standing—rents and seams in the 
ground—every thing showed that the desolation extended over the whole island. 
Coming suddenly on the town, the spectacle was perfectly awful. In part of 
a long building, formerly a barrack, the walls had given way in the centre, and 
the roof had fallen in and broke its back; a new brick wall, surrounded by a 
railing, was thrown down; the barracks, where a detachment of the Forty- 
seventh are stationed, a confused mass of rubbish. The tower of the cathedral 
is standing, but it will, it is feared, have to come down; the remainer is de- 
stroyed. The court-house, a massive stone building, though apparently on the 
outside not so much injured as the rest, is virtually destroyed. The Moravian 
and Scottish churches have fared better, and the Government-house has 
escaped pretty well. It is impossible to detail every thing; but of ell the 
mills in the island only three are fit to work. The crop is nearly ready, and 
one of the finest known for years; and it is feared that a sufficient number of 
imills, even of a temporary nature, cannot be got ready to make the sugar be- 
fore the canes rot. An enormous quantity of wine and other liquors have been 
destroyed. The sea in the harbour rose above two feet; and in several places 
a stinking, black, bituminous matter, rose through the cracks and fissures in 
the earth. The loss of life has not been proportionate to the damage done: 
seven persons are known to have perished; but many accidents of a serious 
nature have taken place. Had it happened in the night, thousands would have 
been killed.” 

The Antigua Herald says, that not one building consisting of stone- 
work had escaped injury; and many families in the town had been 
obliged to resort to the ships for lodging. The destruction of property 
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in the two minutes was incredible; and it was of a kind to entail fur- 
ther loss— 

“ The immense loss of property occasioned by this visitation,” says the 
Antigua Herald, “ will require several millions of pounds sterling to replace. 
Indeed, when the great length of time it will require to replace the wind-mills, 
engine-houses, and sugar-works that have been demolished or otherwise de- 
teriorated, shall have been considered, it will be evident that the present most 
luxuriant and large quantity of canes which crown the fields will unavoidably 
be sacrificed for want of mills to grind and sugar-works to manufacture the 
present bountiful standing crops. * * * * We are persuaded that many 
years willelapse before Antigua will recover the prosperous position from which 
she has been dislodged by the adverse occurrence to which we have but briefly 
and very imperfectly adverted. Indeed, we are at present at a loss to conceive 
the means by which the cultivation of the island can possibly be resumed or 
continued without the liberal assistance of the parent state.” 

“ The little town of Falmouth” says Mr. Clark, the surgeon of the 
Actzon, also suffered severely — 

“ The church and ‘school-house are a mass of ruins, and every stone or brick 
building was damaged more or less. In this place, asa person expressed it to 
me, ‘ the very graves were turned inside out’; some of the coffins having been 
absolutely pitched up out of their dark and narrow cells. There is an old woman 
living here about one hundred and twenty years of age, whose family to the 
fifth generation still survive; and she declares that in the course of her long 
life she never experienced any thing like it in severity.” 

The Governor's residence was invaded— 

“* At Dows Hill House,” says Mr. Clark, “ above English Harbour, where 
Sir C. Fitzroy, the Governor, and his family, were residing at the time, the 
walls are cracked and rent in different parts; and immense stones came 
tumbling from them, falling through the floors inside, and smashing glass, 
china, and furniture of all kinds, to the value of above 1,000/. sterling. {am 
gratified, however, to be able to state, that neither Sir Charles, Lady Mary, 
nor any of the family, sustained any personal injury; and that heis now em- 
ployed in St John’s along with the Council, in framing and devising such 
measures for the relief of the sufferers as time and circumstances will admit of.” 

The island of St. Christopher suffered much, though less than Antigua. 
The time when the shock occurred was recorded by the stoppage of all 
the clocks at half-past ten. 

“ It would be difficult,” says the St. Christopher Advertiser, “ to say from 
what quarter the shock was experienced, for walls have been thrown down in 
every kind of position and direction. On its approach, it conveyed the im- 
pression that the motion came immediately from under our feet, striking up 
in a perpendicular direction. The shock commenced with a gentle throbbing, 
attended with a hissing in the air; which, as the severity of the convulsion 
increased, resembled more a rush of tempest accompanied by the usual rum- 
bling noise from the earth. When at its climax, the frightful sounds occa- 
sioned by the cracking of houses and the crush of walls—by the falling and 
breaking of furniture—by the crash of crockery and glass—added to the 
screams of women and children, and the already terrific noise cf the earth- 
quake itself—beggar all description. 

“ The convulsion was supposed to have lasted for a minute and a half or two 
minutes; but that short space was sufficient to be productive of most disas- 
trous consequences. We have heard of the loss of one life =v. Three women 
were together washing clothes at a rivulet about three miles from town, when 
a cliff fell and crushed them. They were all severely injured, having suffered 
several bruises and fractures, and one of the poor creatures has since expired. 
We have not heard of any other injuries having been personally sustained, and 
a trust that these are the only cases which have occurred throughout the 
island.” 

The buildings were violently damaged: they are described as “rent 
and torn”; boiling-houses were “split”; one house was demolished 
entirely ; all the buildings on one estate situate on acliff were “ pitched 
into a ravine,” and shattered to atoms. At Sandy Point, an orifice 
opened in the ground, out of which sprung fumes of sulphurous vapour. 
The loss of property is estimated at above 100,000. sterling. : 

At Nevis, the damage is estimated at half thatsum. Here a curious 
index of the earthquake was discovered— 

“ After the earthquake had subsided, it was observed by a Black man at first, 
that the sloop had moved a little from its former position; and, on examina- 
tion, he was surprised to find that one of the props on the South side had suc- 
cessively shifted its place, and left twenty distinct indentations or marks upon 
the side of the wean” i: 

In some parts there were slips of stone and earth, and the mountain- 
sides were torn and disfigured. : 

The earthquake at St. Thomas is described by Captain Fayrer, the 
commander of the Forth— 

“TI was sitting at table with Mr. Comrie, of the Colonial Bank at St. 
Thomas, his private house being on a declivity half-way up the highest part 
of the town. We were suddenly surprised by a confused sound, very much 
resembling the action of a strong draught of one of the large steamer’s flues 
with the door shut, attended by a hissing sound. Our first impulse was to fly 
to the balcony. Every thing was on the move—the windows rattling, and the 
plaster of the room falling otf. The streets immediately presented an extra- 
ordinary scene—people running out of their houses, wringing their hands, and 
crying, ia all directions. This noise and vibration lasted three minutes. The 





shock came horizontally, then a perfect calm. All b was 


and the affrighted inhabitants hastened to return thanks to Divine Providence, 
at their respective places of worship, for their escape from destruction. A 
ball was to have been given that evening; which was suspended. The ships in 
the harbour felt the shock very plainly ; so did a French brig off Tortola. 
A vessel arrived from St. Kitt’s, and reported that the Court-house and the 
Custom-house had fallen.” 

One lady is said to have died of fright. Friday the 10th was ap- 
pointed a day of thanksgiving; the shops were all closed, and the 
churches were opened and thronged with the terrified inhabitants. 

Much anxiety was felt about the fate of Montserrat; which had been 
seen by the commander of the Thames, Captain Hast, enveloped in a 
cloud of dust. It was reported that five lives had been lost in the 
island. The war-schooner Griffin had been sent to ascertain the facts. 

Te Griffin was also to go to Guadaloupe, where the master of a 
merchant-vessel saw flames issuing from a volcano, clouds of smoke 
and dust ascending from the coast, and people running out of their 
houses and dropping on their knees. 

No intelligence had been received from Dominica, St. Lucia, or Mar- 
tinique; which are supposed to lie in the course of the earthquake. It 
is reported that the shock was felt at Barbados and St. Vincent; but 
very slightly. 


Hayti has been visited by another calamity. The West India mail 
brings intelligence from Port-au-Prince to the 15th January; and on 
the 9th of that month a most destructive fire broke out in the richest 
part of the city. About 400 houses, chiefly consisting of shops and 





warehouses, containing a great quantity of valuable property, were de- 
stroyed. The damage is estimated at eight or ten millions of dollars. 
In consequence of the conflagration, many families were utterly ruined, 
and business was completely suspended. The number of lives lost 
was not ascertained ; but it was supposed to be inconsiderable. It was 
rumoured that the fire origined in the laboratory of a chemist. 

Among the passengers from the West Indies by the Forth steamer, 
were Captain Charrewood, and Mr. Wright, R.N., late first and second 
captains of the Mexican iron steam-frigate Guadaloupe ; who have been 
obliged to resign their appointment in the service of that republic in 
<n of instructions from the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. 


Intelligence from Port Nicholson in New Zealand, to the 5th Octo- 
ber, announces the death of Governor Hobson, at Auckland, on the 10th 
September, of paralysis. The papers account for much of his unpopu- 
lar and impolitic conduct by the impaired state of his health in his later 
years. His death is supposed to have removed the great impediment to 
a satisfactory settlement of many disputes with the Government, of 
which the influence had extended to this country. Mr. Willoughby 
Shortland, the Colonial Secretary, had assumed the interim administra- 
tion, and had begun it with some popular acts. 


The papers say, “It is expected” that a party of Sappers and 
Miners will be sent from Woolwich, under an officer of Engineers, to 
survey the Oregon Territory. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Facts and occurrences combine to fix attention on the defective state 
of the laws for controlling criminally-disposed lunatics. On Saturday 
last, M‘Naughten was acquitted from the charge of shooting Mr. Drum- 
mond, because he was insane ; on Monday next, the Lord Chancellor is to 
call the attention of the Peers to that verdict ; in the interval, Mr. Goul- 
burn has claimed protection against threats of assassination from Mr. 
John Dillon ; and yesterday, a man was brought before the Lord Mayor 
on a charge of threatening to shoot the Queen and Sir Robert Peel. 

The prisoner was James Stevenson, a tallish, sallow-complexioned 
Scotchman, about thirty years old, with light prominent grey eyes, mat- 
ted hair, large moustachios, and thick yellow beard. Helived with his 
father in Renfrewshire; and having wandered to Hull, came up to 
London by the steam-packet. While on board, he was heard to say, 
that it was not proper for a woman to rule, and that “ the woman must 
be destroyed!” and he said that he had business with Sir Robert Peel, 
who “ must answer him, or be destroyed.” To the questions of the 
Lord Mayor he returned the most incoherent and rambling answers. 
He had been aservant, and a weaver; but for the last three years he 
had lived on his earnings, (30/.) studying the Bible, the Greek Testa- 
ment, John Knox’s History, and many books that he could not name. 
If his wandering words are intelligible, he conceived that there was a 
union, (which seems to be a confused idea between the union of the 
two kingdoms and a clerical combination,) to put out all truth 
from the Churches of England and Scotland ; he wanted to see Sir 
Robert Peel to break this union; but when asked what he meant to 
do if he did not succeed, he evaded the question. Afterwards, 
when Mr. Hewitt, the Clerk of the Packet-company, repeated 
his declaration that Sir Robert Peel must be destroyed, and 
the Lord Mayor asked, “ Is that your idea?”—he replied, “ It 
is—that every Minister who holds up Antichrist must be put down.” 
He adjudged that “man must reign, not the female”; and he 
held, that if the Queen did not lay down her office, she must 
be destroyed. Pistols being mentioned, he exclaimed, “I never in- 
tended the pistols.” The Lord Mayor remarked, that there was no 
law in the Bible that he should destroy a man who would not fulfil 
what he thought proper: on which he answered readily, “‘ I think there 
is such a thing: ‘ Whosoever will not serve the Lord, shall be put to 
death.’” He quoted other texts, and a paper was produced in which 
he had joined ‘‘ Such oppressors make wise men mad” to “ That very 
justly they should stad.” ‘* The Bible does not teach you that,” said 
the Lor] Mayor. ‘“ Yes,” he answered; “ you will see the passages in 
Judges: Ahab the King was stabbed; and he was a very fat man, you 
know.” He does not appear to have heard of the assassination of Mr. 
Drummond; but he said that he first heard of Sir Robert Peel’s being 
in power “ when the man shot at the Queen—that first drew my atten- 
tion to the subject.” He had but 2s. 2}d. in his pocket when taken. 
He did not object to his father’s being written to; but he said his 
father thought him “ bad beyond correction.” He was remanded till 
Friday next; being lodged in the Compter. 








SaTugpay. 


The Commons did not “make a House ” last night; and the proceed- 
ings in the Lords were wholly unimportant. 


At Coleshill, yesterday, Mr. Charles Newdegate Newdegate was 
elected Member for North Warwickshire, in the room of Sir Eardly 
Wilmot, the new Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. His speech was a 
reiteration of the current Peel policy. ‘There was no opposition. 


The Chartist trials at Lancaster closed on Thursday, the eighth day ; 
Wednesday having been occupied with Mr. Feargus O'Connor's de- 
fence in person, evidence corroborating the defence generally, and the 
Attorney-General’s reply. Baron Rolfe’s exposition of the law and 
analysis of the evidence are admired for their impartiality and clearness. 
The verdict of the Jury affirmed two counts of the indictment—the 
fourth, which charged the prisoners with tumultuously and unlawfully 
assembling, and forcing peaceable subjects to leave their occupations ; 
and the fifth, which alleged incitement to disaffection, to hatred of the 
laws, and to combine in producing a cessation of labour: fifteen pri- 
soners, including Bairstow, Thomas Cooper, and Leech, were found 
guilty on both those counts; sixteen, including O'Connor, W. Hill, and 
Harney, on the fifth count; twenty-one, including William Scholefield, 
the Chartist preacher, and Richard Pilling, (who is said to have boasted 
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that he orignated the strike in the Manchester district,) were acquitted ; 
and seven, including the younger Scholefield, had been acquitted by 
consent in the course of the proceedings. 


The overland mail from India is supposed to have been detained by 
North-easterly winds, which have prevailed in the Mediterranean. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanae, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Three per Cent Government Securities continue to rise. Consols, the 
the only one in which busi is now tr ted, having reached in the course 
of today a quotation more than 1 per cent in advance of the closing price of last 
week, the price of these Securities for Account has been as high as 97}, while 
for Money the quotation has reached 974: the market has since given way, and 
after being at 962, closes at 963 7 for Account and 963 % for Money. The 
New Three-and-a-half per Cents (the only Three-and-a-half per Cent Stock 
now open) have not moved in the slightest degree; for though a large purchase 
was made during the week by an influential broker at 1023, the aggregation of 
small sales has tended to keep down the market, which is today heavy at 102}. 
It would seem from this circumstance, that the reduction of this stock is con- 
sidered certain. Consols have today again reached the highest price at which 
they have been during the present century. Once before—on the 9th April 
1824—the quotation of today, 974, was realized; since which period, the price 
has never been higher than 944, and once was as lowas 743. The only solution 
of this rapid improvement is to be found in the abundance of m»ney, which can 
now be had at from 1 to 2 per cent upon good security. From the same cause, 
Exchequer Bills have risen, and are 71s. to 73s. premium. By the Dutch mail of 
yesterday the plan for the reduction of the Dutch Five per Cents was received; 
by which it is proposed to give to every holder of 100/. Five per Cents 1087. 
New Four per Cents, yielding an interest of 41. 6s. 4d. per cent per annum: 
the holders of Five per Cents will, if this plan be adopted, suffer a loss of 
13s. 8d. per cent per annum. It is not probable, however, that the holders of 
Dutch Five per Cents will accept the proposed terms, when, by selling their Five 
per Cents at the present price, and converting them into Two-and-a-half per 
Cents, they can secure an interest of 4/. 10s. per annum. The agitation of 
the plan has, however, given an impulse to the Two-and-a-half per Cents, 
which have risen today to 56}, being an advance of } per cent, while the Five 
per Cents have slightly declined, viz. to 102}. 

The advance in the English Funds has given birth to many speculations in 
the various current varieties of Foreign Stock ; the non-dividend-paying Bonds 
being, as usual, the favourites, and all marking a considerable advance. The 
better class are also in demand ; and the Brazilian, Danish, Belgian, Russian, 
and Portuguese Stocks, are all at higher quotations than last week. Spanish and 
the lower description of South American Bonds have risen in some cases, be- 
tween 2 and 3 per Cent: the former has now given way, the ‘hree per Cents 
having fallen from 29, their highest price, to 28}, and the Five per Cents Ac- 
tive from 224 to 214. Mexican Bonds are an exception to the general rule of 
improvement. On Monday, intelligence was received of the arrival by the 
packet of 20,000 dollars on account of the dividends due ia April next ; but as 
that sum is not sufficient in addition to the amount known now to be in the 
hands of the agents to pay the sum required, the price of the Bonds declined to 
29, but speedily rose again, and was afterwards as high as 314: the market has, 
however, since been steady between 304 31. It is still uncertain whether the 
dividend will be paid in due course. The fall to 29 on Monday was chiefly oc- 
casioned by the circumstance of the broker who was employed by the agents of 
the Mexican Government to effect the large sales that occurred in the autumn 
of last year having sold stock, whence an inference against the payment of the 
dividend was drawn. 

Some of the Railway Shares have declined ; Birmingham being tates about 
51. below the highest quotation; Great Western have also fallen back slightly : 
but generally these securities may be quoted at advanced rates. Some consi- 
derable transactions have occurred in the hitherto neglected Mining Shares; 
but they are chiefly referable to a spirit of speculation occasioned by the great 
plenty of money ; and except in the case of the Del Monte, where some 
returns of ore have actually been made, do not appear to have rested upon any 
solid basis. 








Saturpay, TweEve o'Crock. 

Consols for Money have opened at 963, and have since improved to 97 for 
Account; the only prices marked are 963 97: New Three-and-a-half per 
Cents are the same, although a purchase of 20,000/. has occured in them at 
1023. Exchequer Bills are also unchanged. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Bonds have shown symptoms of improve- 
ment, but are now the same as yesterday. Portuguese Converted Stock is 
about 3 per cent lower. The other current varieties are generally in demand 
at slight improvement upon yesterday’s quotations, as will be seen by our list. 

The transactions in Shares have been numerous, as will be seen by the 
following list of bargains actually occurring. The demand for Mining Shares 
is still supported; and many of the Railways are quoted at an improvement. 
Mines—Bolanos, Scrip, 5; St. John Del Rey, 43; Del Monte, Unregistered, 
64 53. Railways—Bristol and Exeter, 604; Eastern Counties, 93; Ditto, 

ew, 113; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 474; Great Western, 964; Ditto, New, 
704 70; Birmingham, 215}; Ditte, New, 374; Manchester and Leeds, 
Quarter Shares, 5; Ditto, and Birmingham, 20}; Midland Counties, 64}; 
Ditto, Quarter Shares, 163 ; Newcastle and Darlington Junction, 11; Paris and 
Rouen, 267; Rouen and Havre, 33; South-eastern and Dover, 25; York and 
North Midland, 98; Ditto, New, 40. 






3 per Cent Consols......+04++ 963 7 |} Chilian Deferred....... eee. 30 31 
Ditto for Account....... onc F&F Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 26% ¢ 
3 per Ceut Reduced .......... shut Danish 3 per Cents..... ee» 864 7t 
3} per Cent Ditto........6... shut Dutch 2} per Cents .......-. 563 # 
New 34 per Cents......+0..0. 1024 % Ditto 5 per Cents ....... e+. 1024 4 
Bank Stock ......0-0. sovccee shut Mexican 5 per Cents Consd. 31 ¢ 
Exchequer Bills... --prem 71 73 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts.1841 40% 14 
India Stock ....... oe -. shut Russian 5 per Cents ......- Li4 115 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 79 80 Spanish (Active) 5perCents. 214 % 
Belgian 5 per Cents . «s 1044 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 28% + 
Chilian6 per Cents........... 85 90 











THE THEATRES. 


It is by no means agreeable to the critic to find himself regarding with 
indifference, and perhaps turning aside with distaste from, a performance 
that affords delight to a whole theatre of admirers : and although 
on several such occasions we have found that the small and silent 
minority of dissentients has eventually become a majority, so marked a 
difference of feeling ‘‘ must give us pause,” and induce a more watchful 
scrutiny into the grounds of our opposing judgment: but having thus 
acquitted our critical conscience of prejudice, we can only record the 
Opinions we have formed with a fair conviction of their justness. In 
this situation we confess to being with reference to the acting of Made- 
moiselle PLessy, who is now the especial favourite of the fashionable 
frequenters of the French plays; and whose performances at the St. 
James’s Theatre are marked with applause more fervent than is usually 
bestowed by this aristocratic audience. 





Mademoiselle PLEssy possesses a handsome person and a lady-like 
deportment; she is also a clever and finished artiste; her action is 
graceful and her utterance distinct and significant ; in short, she has all 
those qualities that are most attractive on the stage: but they are alloyed 
by a consciousness of self that mars the exercise of her skill and talent, 
by rendering the airs of the coquette and the art of the actress more 
conspicuous than the assumed character. It may be that this very 
display of self, which destroys our enjoyment of Mademoiselle Piessy’s 
performances—which constitutes the great defect of her style of acting, 
and prevents any thing like individual personation—is a charm in 
the estimation of many: and we suspect this to be really the case, from 
the sidelong glances the actress directs at the stalls and the boxes, the 
continual smirk of self-complacency that wreathes her lips, and the 
perpetual oscillation of her head to and fro. This supposition at once 
explains the difference of opinion alluded to ; for such as visit the theatre 
to see dramas represented cannot but feel intolerant of any thing that 
tends to lessen the effect of the dramatic representation. 

In the four different characters in which we have seen Mademoiselle 
Puessy, she appears the same person, only in a different dress; she 
plays off the same tricks of coquetry with the audience, and indulges in 
similar mannerisms. Her prevalent affectation is one of subdued feeling, 
expressed by deliberate speech in a low tone, monotonous to the ear, 
but significantly emphatic, accompanied by stealthy steps, downcast 
eyes, and a constrained bearing : this she employs in pathetic situations, 
where it is very effective in conveying an idea of gentleness, timidity, 
and patience. In Estelle—a daughter whose father regards her with 
aversion because distrusting the fidelity of her mother—this kind of 
simulation is successfully resorted to: but itis over-done; and what 
might be a legitimate exercise of art becomes a transparent device, 
neutralizing all sympathy with the character; in effect, one has no 
faith in the genuineness of emotion so counterfeited. Another favourite 
trick is the rapid utterance of a whole sentence in one breath; which 
never fails to elicit a round of applause. At other times, she twists her 
lips into a pinched-up kind of pout, and mouths out the words as though 
she were moulding them into shape: they are not pearls or diamonds, 
however, but don bons that fall from the lips of PLEssy. 

Le Portrait Vivant is the newest addition to the repertoire of Made- 
moiselle PLessy ; and itis said to have been popular with the Parisians, 
probably from its including in the dramatis persone an English Baro- 
net, Sir Drick Tanley, whose bluster, awkwardness, and bad French, 
CarTIGNY makes very amusing. PLiessy personates the heroine, the 
daughter of the Regent Duke of Orleans; who, discovering that a 
young lawyer is in love with her and possesses her portrait, encourages 
her humble admirer to hope for the original. In this she has little else 
to do but to exhibit herself in different dresses, and parade her charms 
of person, air, and manner, from the vantage- ground of regal state; a 
task both easy and pleasant to Mademoiselle Puessy, and alse gratify- 
ing to her admirers. 


At Covent Garden, on Monday, two candidates for applause appeared 
in Know es’s play of Zove: Mrs. RypeR as the Countess Eppenstein, 
and Mr. Paumier as Huon; the parts respectively played by Miss 
ExLLen Tree and Mr. Anperson. Mrs. RypDeER is neither young nor 
inexperienced on the stage, and she has discretion enough to avoid 
giving offence; but she wants skill and power to be effective: though 
unfitted for leading characters, she would be useful in subordinate parts. 
Mr. Paumier, though apparently familiar with the stage, has not suffi- 
cient tact to avoid becoming ludicrous, or knowledge of his art to 
make his earnestness impressive: his reading of the part was sensible, 
but his elocution was as bad as his action and expression. Mr. PaumMreR 
appears to have studied in the declamatory school, which regards the 
stage as a place for display, not for the personation of character. 

Another débutante, Miss Kare Howarp, appeared on the same night 
at the Adelphi; and with better success. She has more confidence than 
either vivacity or art, and her freedom sometimes degenerated into 
vulgar zamiliarity: yet the majority of the audience were pleased ; and 
Miss Howarp may perchance continue a favourite at the Adelphi 
long enough to enable her to acquire the skill and address requisite to 
prevent boldness from looking like effrontery. She appeared in a coarse 
version of a French piece of intrigue, of which she is the heroine, 
Captain Charlotte, a milliner who disguises herself asa page: nothing 
less than the talent of a DéyazeT would reconcile the fastidious to such 
an exhibition. 


Virginius was performed at Drury Lane on Monday: Macreapy 
appeared again in the character which established his reputation in 
tragedy; Puetrs was Dentatus, ANDERSON Icilius, and Miss HELEN 
Favucir Virginia. With such a cast, and the attention to costume and 
other stage-accessories for which Drury Lane is famous, the perform- 
ance could hardly fail of being effective; and so it seems to have been. 
A new play of Suertpan Know es is announced as being in preparation ; 
and also anew opera—the latter we presume for the début of Miss 
Cxiara NoveELto. 

Lent is observed at Drury Lane; voluntarily on the part of the ma- 
nagement, involuntarily on that of the performers: the fast-days are 
probably recommended for the benefit of the treasurer’s chest. At 
the other house, nothing less than daily short allowance will do; and 
we fear even that stringent measure is not sufficiently efficacious. The 
Drury Lane band have made occupation for their leisure evenings by 
giving Promenade Concerts at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays: Mr. Wiity is their conductor and leader, 
and the entertainment is good of its kind. 


Oberon is advertised at Covent Garden for Mr. Bunn’s benefit on 
Monday ; on which occasion Fanny Exssxer will dance, by permission 
of Mr. LuMLey. 


The Italian Opera commences to-night, with <Adelia, an opera of 
Don1izeTTI1's; in which PerstanI, and the new tenor Signor Cont, from 
Lisbon, with two other débutants, will appear. The ballet promises 
unusual attractions: besides the Tarentule, in which Fanny ELssLER 
will be supported by Perrot, Sitvain, and a host of Coryphées, 
there is a divertissement by Perrot called L’Aurore, with a tableau 
vivant, adopted from the famous picture by Gurpo, in which Made- 
moiselle ADELE DumiLarTreE, from the Académie Royale, Paris, will 
make her first appearance. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Tue case of the Nonintrusion clergy of the Church of Scotland 
has been ably and temperately stated in the House of Commons. 
But it is only a real and heavy grievance that is made more im- 
pressive by candid and clear exposition. 

The Legislature is called upon to interfere because the spiritual 
independence of the Church of Scotland is said to have been en- 
croached upon by the Scotch Law Courts. 





pendence of the Church is said to have been encroached upon ! 


because the Law Courts have disregarded the Veto-law enacted 
by the General Assembly, and exercised jurisdiction in cases of 
patronage. 

First of the last. It is not denied that the law of Scotland re- 
cognizes the right of patrons to present to vacant benefices. Mr. 
Fox Mavre not only admits this, but declares that he for his own 
part does not wish the abolition of patronage, and that he believes 
the Nonintrusionists will be satisfied with concessions short of 
the abolition of patronage. Patronage, therefore, being al- 
lowed to be legal, is the title to present to benefices a civil or 
a spiritual right ? Here, apparently, there is no difficulty. The 
patron does not claim a right to confer the priestly or clerical cha- 
racter: he must select the presentee from among those whom the 
Church has already licensed to exercise the functions of the 
ministry. The patron does not claim any power to control the 
presentee in the discharge of his spiritual duties after he has 
been inducted: the parish clergyman is as independent of his 
patron in all spiritual matters as he is of the poorest beg- 
gar in his parish, The Church of Scotland is in all spirit- 
ual matters perfectly independent; no one can exercise the 
clerical functions unless licensed to do so by the Church; its 
clergy are free and uncontrolled in the exercise of discipline over 
their congregaticns. The power of the patron goes no further than 
this—In each parish, provision is made for the maintenance of a 
clergyman : the patron is by the law of Scotland authorized to se- 
lect from among the clergy of the Church the individual upon 
whom he wishes to confer this temporal provision for subsistence : 
if he present a person incompetent in point of talent or objection- 
able in point of character, the parish may complain, the Church 
Courts will refuse to sanction the appointment, and the Civil Law 
Courts will support them in their refusal. The rights claimed by 
the patron de not in the remotest degree trench upon the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Church. He must choose a licentiate of the 
Church ; he must choose one who has been unexceptionable in his 
conduct since licensed; he can exercise no control over him as 
minister: he can only say, “ This is the man upon whom I choose 
to bestow the temporal emolument of the parochial charge.” The 
right of the patron is a right to confer a certain annual income: it 
is a civil or temporal right, and as such falls within the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Law Courts. Good or bad, patronage is the law of 
the land ; it is a civil right; and the spiritual independence of the 
Church is in no way affected by the Civil Court deciding in ques- 
tions of the temporality. 

Next, as to the Veto-law. It is acknowledged by Mr. Maute, 
and, according to him, by a majority of the Nonintrusionists, that 
the exercise of patronage may continue without bringing the 
Church of Scotland into spiritual bondage. The Veto-law, they 
say, was not intended to abolish patronage, but to prevent its 
abuse. How stands the case? The right of the congregation to 
oppose the settlement of an immoral or incompetent presentee is 
recognized by the law and supported by the Courts. The Veto- 
law, by declaring that the congregation was entitled to oppose the 
settlement of any presentee, without assigning reasons—without 
denying that he was morally and intellectually competent to under- 
take the charge—went to render the patron’s right an empty name. 
Had the Law Courts declared the Veto-law to be binding, patronage 
would have been de facto abolished. In passing the Veto-law, the 
General Assembly took upon it to repeal an act of Parliament. 
In denying the competency of the Civil Law Courts to adjudicate 
in cases of patronage, the Church claimed a right of independent 
jurisdiction ; but in passing the Veto-law, the General Assembly 
went further, and claimed an authority to legislate independently 
of the State. It is quite true, what the champions of the Non- 
intrusion party say, that the Church was a church before it was 
recognized by the State; but the Church’s endowments, its tem- 
poralities, it holds of the State, and must either continue to hold 
them on the terms on which they were bestowed, or obtain the 
consent of the State to their alteration, or give them up. It is 
contrary to all equity for one of two parties to a compact to alter 
the terms of the bargain without the consent of the other. 
The Church accepted from the State a provision for the support 
of a minister in each parish; the Church consented that patrons 
should have the right to select from among its licentiates the indi- 
viduals who were to enjoy these benefices, with this restriction, that 
they should not have the power to force immoral or incompetent 
persons upon congregations: the Church acts dishonestly when it 
attempts on the one hand to retain the endowments, and on the 
other to shuffle out of its agreement to leave the selection of parish- 
ministers to the patrons ; and the Church has exceeded its powers 
in taking upon it to repeal the Parliamentary statutes by which it 
holds its temporalities. 

The only question that remains is—Ought Parliament to inter- 
fere in the matter? Upon the decision of this question the con- 
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duct of the Nonintrusion party ought to have no influence. Let 
their conduct have been right or wrong, Parliament ought to act 
according to the merits and necessity of the case. But, in the first 
place, for parties who are willing to submit to modified patron- 
age, it really does not appear that patronage is such a terrible 
grievance in the form in which it at present exists in Scotland. 
The patron must nominate a licentiate of the Church; must with- 
draw him if any valid objection can be made to the nomination ; 
and has no power over the minister he introduces. It will be 
said, though this may be true, the people object to patronage, 
and will not be quiet till it be abolished. Where is the proof of this? 
How many elections have been decided in Scotland by the Church 
question? Mr. Fox Maute himself is not prepared to go the length 
of abolishing patronage. Besides, it remains to be proved that the 
polemics of Scotland would be a whit more quiet than they are at 
present were patronage abolished tomorrow. Let us suppose the 
right of presentation to benefices taken from patrons: it must be 
given to some one else—to the Church Courts, or to the Congrega« 
tions. If to the former, we should have in the course of six months 
as violent an agitation for the free choice of Congregations as we 
have had for the Veto-law. If to the latter, the clergymen would 
soon find the congregations much more exacting taskmasters than 
the patrons. The opinion of the majority in the General Assembly 
has changed before on the subject of patronage, and may again. It 
was against patronage at the time of the Revolution; it was hollow 
in favour of patronage when the Secession Church hived off from 
it; and it is now against patronage once more. Admitting the 
justice of all that can be said against patronage, is the legislation 
to be altered with every changing vote of the General Assembly ? 
Would such a course give peace or quiet to Scotland? An act 
of Parliament cannot put an end to the patronage controversy: it 
could only make the supporters of patronage the agitators instead 
of its opponents. The question now discussed with such astonish- 
ing emphasis in that country cannot be settled by legislative in- 
terference. The disputants can settle the matter, if they choose, 
without the aid of Parliament. Up to the middle of last 
century there was one Presbyterian Church in Scotland, with 
two parties—one which held patronage to be incompatible with 
the spiritual independence of the Church, and one which did 
not. About the time alluded to, the former party left the Esta- 
blished Church, and formed the Secession Church; the latter 
remained in their benefices. Since that event, there have been 
two Presbyterian Churches in Scotland—the Established Church 
with patronage, the Secession Church without it. In their doc- 
trinal views, and in their exercise of discipline, these two churches 
are quite agreed ; patronage is the distinctive mark between them: 
let the opponents of patronage (and Nonintrusion, with those who 
understand what they are asking, means opposition to patronage) 
join the Secession Church, and let those who have no objection 
to the restricted and guarded patronage recognized by law in 
Scotland retain their benefices. 





PUNISHMENT OF LUNATICS. 

Tue comments on the acquittal of M‘Nauauren furnish abundant 
evidence of the popular ignorance regarding the exciting causes of 
maniacal acts, and of all the true methods of prevention. The 
verdict took the town by surprise ; not because much doubt was 
entertained of the insanity of the culprit, but because a feeling had 
got abroad that it is becoming necessary for the public security 
to hang homicidal madmen, and that the Jury would do gentle 
violence to their conscience by offering him up as a salutar 
example. Failing in this reliance, the public have poured fort 
complaints through the ready columns of the daily press; which, 
without questioning the insanity of the offender—for, after the 
unequivocal evidence of the medical witnesses, it is felt that it would 
be indiscreet even for a newspaper “ Justus” to adopt that course— 
contain a world of sneering at the Judges, Jury, and medical men, 
for suffering this plea to cause them to lose sight of the necessity, 
now so urgent, for the refining influence of a public execution. One 
gentleman, in large type, regrets that while ‘ our forcible Saxon 
language” supplies abusive words in abundance, the opportunity 
of using them against the prisoner, and thus whetting the blunted 
purpose of the Jury, was wholly lost sight of; a second—the Bard 
of Hope—puts forth his views of medical jurisprudence in humorous 
rhymes, indicating pleasant analogies between men and dogs, and 
suggesting knocking out of brains to be the only effectual mode of 
deterring both from giving way to the encroachments of cerebral 
disorder ; while a host of other contributors show, by the equally 
playful style of their composition, their complete mastery of a 
subject which, owing to its intricate human interest, has hitherto 
usually been approached by less gifted minds with something akin to 
a feeling of solemnity. 

All this unmistakably indicates a desire for the legalized hanging 
of homicidal madmen ; and, taking the obvious road to popularity, 
a Member of the House of Commons readily rises to bring in the 
necessary bill. It is felt that the statute will have an ugly appear- 
ance, but that, from the sentimental scruples of pertinacious 
jurymen, there is now no other recourse. The accumulated ex- 
perience that the abolition of capital punishments has invariably 
been followed by a diminution of offences, is rejected as foolishness ; 
reason must give way to anger; and a class of beings whom the 
common feeling of almost all nations has hitherto regarded with 
pity and forbearance, are forthwith to be brought within the scope 
of unmitigated vengeance. 

Now, although this may impart much comfort to those who have 
tremblingly watched the growth of ‘ the false morality and morbid 
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humanity of the day,” there are a few unpleasant considerations 
connected with it, which should not be overlooked. 

The punishment of an insane person, viewed abstractedly, must 
be regarded as an act of unqualified injustice. The common sense 


should justify the execution of an offender by alleging that course 
to be absolutely necessary in order to prevent themselves from 
giving way to the folly of regarding him asa lion. 

The idea which prevails of the existence among vicious persons 


of mankind has led to the admission that it would be unjust to tor- | of a sudden rage for madhouse enjoyments, coupled with an ex- 


ture the victim of unsound lungs; and we may consequently infer 


that, according to all human ideas of equity, it would be equally | 
The new | 


cruel so to deal with the victim of an unsound brain. 
argument must therefore consist in this—‘* Waiving all question of 
justice or injustice, death-punishment must be inflicted to deter 
other persons from yielding to homicidal impulses. We concede 
that it involves an act of abstract wrong; but this act is necessary, 
because the Creator has so constituted the world that it is impos- 
sible for society, in maintaining the general safety, to avoid the 
wrongdoing, There is no consistent course of universal righteous- 
ness: some evil must be committed even by Justice herself; and 
the belief that a truly righteous act can lead to none but truly 
righteous consequences is a palpable delusion!” Now this argu- 
ment, repulsive as it is from its subversion of all ideas of the moral 
harmony of the universe, rests wholly, it will be perceived, upon 
the assumption, not only that death-punishment really has the effect 
of deterring men from the gratification of the homicidal impulse, 
but that it is also superior to every other remedy. Demand proof 
of the correctness of this assumption, and all the fabric upon 
which the clamour of the past week has been raised melts at once 
into thin air. 

We therefore require, that before the adoption of any measure 
for the extension of capital punishment, evidence shall be gone into 
with the view of ascertaining the effect which the contemplation of 
death produces in the minds of those who labour under violent 
mania. Some instructive facts may easily be gathered by ascer- 
taining the degree of precaution usually taken by offenders of this 
description to avoid the consequences of their acts. The experi- 
ence also of lunatic asylums would afford valuable evidence as to the 
degree of anxiety usually manifested by homicidal patients for the 
preservation of their lives; while the general statistics of homicide 
in countries where capital punishment has been abolished should 
likewise be consulted, together with all available facts regarding 
the effects of public executions in stimulating or repressing the 
destructive tendency. In a question of this kind, where facts are so 
abundant, it is preposterous to legislate without regard to them. We 
cannot tell the effect which any given procedure may have upon the 
mind of a monomaniac, except by a reference to the consequences 
by which that procedure has in similar cases been attended. For 
a person in sound mind to legislate from his own impressions re- 
garding an effect to be produced upon the unsound, is about as 
rational as if one of healthy appetite were to prescribe from his own 
taste for the appetite of disease. 

The sources of the evidence here suggested are open to all, and 
none are competent to deal with the question save those by whom 
it has been examined. With many who have taken this trouble 
the result has been, a conviction that every extension of capital 
punishment, so far from lessening, will be met by an increase of 
the number of homicidal acts. 

Nor should the wholesome spirit of investigation be limited to 
this point. A desire has been expressed that the discussion re- 
garding the treatment of dangerous lunatics should be accompanied 
by some reference to a wider portion of the subject, and that an at- 
tempt should be made to define where responsibility ends and irre- 
sponsibility by reason of insanity is to be allowed. The obvious 
wish of those by whom this definition is demanded, is to procure a 
more limited interpretation than that which at present obtains: 
but in this, in whatever way the inquiry may be conducted—and 
that it will be conducted calmly and fearlessly on all sides with a 
sincere desire of arriving at truth, there can be little hope—they 
will assuredly be disappointed. The doctrine long recognized by 
physiologists, that every manifestation of the mind depends upon 
the state of its material instrument the brain, and that the perpe- 
tration of vicious acts is inconsistent with a sound conformation 
and healthy state of that organ, is beginning to reach even unpro- 
fessional men ; and, leading them to inquire, first, if it is just that 
human vengeance should in any case repay human crime? and next, 
if that vengeance has yet ever tended to a good result ? it has 
engendered convictions, which, although they are now passively 
entertained, would in case of an attempt at backward legislation 
find a voice sufficiently loud to render that attempt abortive. 

There is one point upon which those who argue upon the im- 
propriety of treating insanity as insanity Jay their greatest stress, 
which is peculiarly worthy of notice. It is alleged that the gratifi- 
cation offered to a love of notoriety by confinement in a madhouse 
operates as a constant temptation to vicious persons to qualify 
themselves for its attainment. Now, although it must be confessed 
that the press, by holding up Oxrorp as a state-prisoner, and not 
as the imbecile creature which he really is, and by dwelling 
upon the exquisite delights of his abode and the distinc- 
tions conferred upon him, has done much to prevent crea- 
tures similarly disposed from looking with horror upon his 
fate, we are still able to dispute this assertion by a refer- 
ence to facts. These stubborn monitors tell a different tale, 
and show that criminals almost invariably protest against the use 
of the plea of insanity. Among recent instances, we may mention 
the case of the man Taytor, hanged for the murder of his wife, 
and also that of Mr. Pearce, the surgeon of Kensington, who in or- 
der to invalidate the testimony to insanity cross-examined the wit- 
nesses with persevering shrewdness. Even, however, if the assump- 
tion were correct, it would be rather too bad that the community 








treme dread of death, is one that could only be received in the 
absence of all reflection. The history of society scarcely affords 
an example of an individual who has voluntarily sought for per- 
petual incarceration in a madhouse ; while the daily Police reports, 
and the unsightly railing on the Monument, testify to the eagerness 
with which the restless and depraved rush to the embrace of death. 
In the face of these circumstances, the assumption that men whose 
impatience of restraint is so absolute as to lead them to assassina- 
tion upon the slightest opposition, should be tempted to crime by 
the prospect of perpetual coercion, is egregiously silly; and the 
eagerness with which it has been received, merely shows how easy 
is the task of ministering to the prejudices of the hour. 

Finally, we would repeat, that all consideration of these import- 
ant questions will prove worse than useless, unless it be preceded 
by a careful examination of the facts relating to them. The use of 
arguments based only on assumptions, even if sprinkled with the 
choicest gems of “ our forcible Saxon language,” can have no other 
effect than temporarily to obstruct the truth. It is not because 
some writers regard death as the most dreadful infliction, or be- 
cause others fancy that they would find themselves quite at home 
in Bedlam, that we are to legislate as if all men regarded death as 
on Ee evil or the restraint of a lunatic asylum as the supreme 
gooa. 
Amidst the absurdities with which we are threatened, it is satis- 
factory to observe that in one direction the public excitement is 
tending towards a useful end. It is impossible that proper pro- 
visions regarding the premonitory symptoms of dangerous mania 
should any longer be delayed. Two years back—before the attempt 
of Francis or Bean—we devoted much space to an urgent appeal 
for a precautionary system: but it appears that the sacrifice of a 
valuable life was necessary to stimulate the public to a sense of 
their responsibility. 

The giant evils of our criminal treatment will remain untouched, 
until men shall have learned that the good of society and the good 
of the criminal are not only capable of simultaneous development, 
but that they must ever go hand in hand. 





SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: OREGON BILL. 


A convention between Great Britain and the United States of 
America was ratified by the Prince Regent on the 2d of November 
1818, by the President on the 28th of January 1819. By the third 
article of that treaty it is stipulated, that “ whatever territory may 
be claimed by one or other of the contracting parties on the North- 


| west coast of America, to the West of the Rocky Mountains, as 


also all bays, harbours, creeks, or rivers thereon, shall be free and 
open to the ships, citizens, and subjects of both powers, for ten 
years from the date of the signature of the present convention.” 
The term of ten years has by mutual consent of the two Govern- 
ments been protracted; and the occupation of the territory West of 
the Rocky Mountains between the frontiers of the Russian and 
Mexican possessions is at this moment regulated in conformity with 
the stipulation just quoted. About the beginning of the present 
session of the Congress of the United States, the President, in 
reply to an inquiry from Congress, intimated that he had taken 
steps to engage the British Government in negotiations for the 
purpose cf finally adjusting the claims of the two countries to the 
territory in question. While these negotiations are beginning or in 
progress, the Senate of the United States passes a bill for the 
establishment of a chain of military posts in the territory to which 
the third clause of the convention of 1818 refers, with a view to 
take possession of the whole of it. Ifthe House of Representatives 
pass this bill which has been sent to them by the Senate, 
and the President do not negative it by his veto, negotiation 
will be at an end. The passing of that law will be equi- 
valent to a declaration on the part of the United States 
that they are determined not to listen to any arguments 
which Great Britain can advance in support of its claims to a part of 
the American coast West of the Rocky Mountains. The existence 
of these claims (be they valid or not) was recognized by the Go- 
vernment of the United States on the 28th of January 1819; Great 
Britain cannot give them up merely because the President and 
Congress have changed their minds and resolved not to argue the 
question. If the bill for the occupation and military organization of 
the Oregon Territory become a law of the United States, the British 
Ambassador must quit Washington. Plausible enough arguments 
there might be for yielding to unreasonable demands rather than 
go to war for a strip of territory of uncertain value ; but no nation can 
submit to another’s taking a part of its property without even af= 
fecting to establish a claim to it by argument. This dilemma 
will not have been sought by Great Britain; the whole blame 
must rest upon the Government of the United States. The 
war will have been forced upon us without the shadow of pro- 
vocation on our part. That the United States is not a match 
for Britain at the game of war, cannot be doubted by any 
one who dispassionately estimates the resources of the two 
countries: on this score there is no ground for apprehension. 
But it will be lamentable to see the energies and resources 
which might be applied to promoting the happiness and enlighten- 
ment of our country and the world, diverted and misa plied in 
hostilities, where we must inflict much misery and suffer a good 
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deal ourselves, solely on account of the petulant disregard of the 
laws and customs of civilized nations evinced by the legislators of 
the United States. 





CLUB MORALS. 

Ir is a prevalent impression among the uninitiated, that clubs are 
extremely exclusive. The ballot watches over their purity, and all 
suspicious characters are rigidly debarred. The proprietor of a re- 
tail-shop is doubted—he may have contracted habits of lax morality 
in setting off damaged goods to advantage, and evena club insti- 
tuted in support of Democratic and Equalizing principles will shut 
its doors in his face. Solicitors are reluctantly admitted: the 
Ww is only known to have admitted one, and that mainly be- 
cause, despising modern euphuism, he had the moral courage to write 
himself down ‘“attorney-at-law.” Yet, even in spite of the watchful 
vigilance of the cherub in shape of a ballot-box who guards the 
portals of these Edens, strange characters do slip in. Josuva 
Jones AsHLEY does not appear to stand quite alone in his appro- 
priative propensities. ‘‘ We have occasionally missed a stray book, 
or so, from the club,” said one of the witnesses against him; “ but 
when that happens, a motion is stuck up requesting the member to 
return it: it then rests with the Committee whether the member 
shall or shall not be expelled.” The reader will see at once that 
“the club” here spoken of cannot be the Athenzeum; its literary 
members would regard book-stealing as plagiarism, and treat it 
less Jeniently. But “ the club” in question reserved its indigna- 
tion for the stealing of silver forks—that offence was the luckless 
member's “ furculaee Caudinz ” : modern heroes, who are in nowise 
startled at the appropriation of “a book or so,” regard the epithet 
“ furcifer” in the same light as did the heroes of old Rome. 

Mr. Jones, who as a member of the Atheneum has probably a 
literary turn, must, out of question, belong to “ the silver fork 
school.” He seems to have been everywhere a welcome guest, and 
to have levied his contributions with the most laudable impar- 
tiality. The Junior United Service and the Army and Navy—the 
Carlton and the Reform—the Athenzum and the Erectheium—the 
Colonial and the Union—into all of them did this social cosmopolite 
find his way. Of four clubs in Pall Mall, linked end to end like 
a rope of onions, only one seems to have escaped him: since the 
affair of Lord De Roos it has not been so easy to play “ tricks 
upon Travellers.” The most trifling art can be rendered important 
by being carried on upon a great scale. Pocketing silver spoons 
and forks sounds at first like a petty larceny kind of offence; but 
when the offender is at the expense of paying an annual subscrip- 
tion to so many clubs to obtain opportunities of committing it, the 
wholesale plunder requisite to render such an outlay profitable be- 
wilders the imagination with its magnificence. The scene in the 
Central Criminal Court, when “sixteen pawnbrokers were called, 
each of whom produced from four to two-and-a-half dozen of 
silver table-spoons and forks, which were identified by the secre- 
taries of the respective clubs, and handed over to the owners,” 
must have been imposing in the extreme. Nothing like it has 
occurred in modern times, except the arrival of the Sycee 
silver at the Mint—only there will be no restitution of the plunder 
in that case. The exposure of the propensities of Mr. Josuva 
Jones AsHiey must have left an unpleasant sense of mutual dis- 
trust among the members of clubs. Nay, worse: until he was 
found out, all the servants in the clubs were eyed with suspicion ; 
now the tables are turned, and the servants will distrust their mas- 
ters, to a man. In private families, the butler will, keep a sharp 
eye on his plate whenever any person suspected of belonging to a 
club is invited to dinner. It is an old and true saying, that rogues 
are generally fools. Mr. Jones was found not guilty when he only 
took the spoons of a club of which he was a member: that was 
merely “ doing what he liked with his own”; a master could not 
rob his own servant of the plate intrusted to his charge. He might 
have taken as many spoons from the clubs of which he was a mem- 
ber as he pleased; the Committee might have deliberated ‘ whe- 
ther he shall or shall not be expelled,” but the Judge and Jury 
would have pronounced him no thief. But the blockhead must 
needs go poaching on other men’s preserves, and pocketing the 
spoons of a club where he had only the entrée. 








A NEW ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY. 


So long as the debates of the House of Commons turn upon the 
ordinary routine topics, the reporters get along pretty smartly : but 
new subjects throw them aback. The debate about the Church of 
Scotland seems to have perplexed them sorely. They have made 
wild work of technical terms, and of the bead-roll of saints, Scotch 
and outlandish, glibly run over by the honourable disputants. A 
reporter of the Morning Chronicle, in his bewilderment, makes 
Mr. P. M. Stewart “ refer to the authority of Beza, the Cyprian 
Bishop of Carthage.” Passing over the delicious jumble of persons 
in this sentence, we may suggest, that though “ fair Cyprians” have 
often been heard of, a “ Cyprian Bishop” must have been but a 
heathenish sort of saint. 








Those who visit the Continent, or purchase at home foreign editions 
of English books, should be made aware, that the law, after the Ist 
April next, will totally prohibit the importation under any pretext 
whatever of such editions. It would appear, however, that to give 
effect to the act, a notice must be given to the Commissioners of the 
Customs by the possessor of the copyright or his agent, which should 
be delivered before the 18th of this month. The principal publishers 


have held a meeting, at Messrs. Longman’s, to cooperate for this 
purpose. 
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TOWNSEND'S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
In his preface, Mr. Townsenp says—“ a popular history of the 
House of Commons, furnishing biographical notices of those Mem- 
bers who have been most distinguished in its annals, and describing 
the changes in its internal economy, powers, and privileges, ap- 
pears to be still wanting in our literature.” ‘To supply this want is 
the object of the present undertaking: and though the plan of the 
author is often insufficiently developed, and sometimes lost sight 
of, his History of the House of Commons is a valuable addition to 
the library ; being striking and various in its matter, powerful and 
popular in its style, and dealing moreover with interesting charac- 
ters and incidents, which cannot be met with in any other acces- 
sible work, fertile as the present day is in memoirs, or compilations 
of that nature, respecting the period of which Mr. Townsenp 
treats. 

The method of the work, or at least of the volume before us, is to 
make the Speaker the chief medium of carrying on the history. The 
volume opens with a brief sketch of the Speakership, with charac- 
teristic anecdotes of the office and occasional notices of the men, 
from the first mention of that functionary, as parlour or mouth of 
the House, in the 51st of Henry the Third, down to the Revolution 
of 1688; which is the time selected by Mr. 'Townsenp for the 
formal commencement of his history. From this epoch he begins 
with regular notices of the successive Speakers; but as he does 
not confine his biographies to men who filled the office after the 
Revolution provided they lived subsequent to that event, he is 
enabled to carry back the narrative to the reigns of Caar.es the 
Second and Jamesthe Second. The introduction of the biography 
of several legal members, who did not attain the chair, adds variety 
to the work, though furnishing little to the account of the House 
of Commons. But a rapid and readable digression on privilege 
gives a very sufficient view of the rise, progress, and check of that 
monstrous usurpation upon the rights of fellow-subjects, for such 
in fact is the main story of privilege. The period expressly treated 
of (1688-1832) is divided by Mr. Townsenp into three divisions ; 
the first extending ‘from the abdication of James to the death of 
Grorce the First in 1727. The second era, a sort of mezzo- 
termino, comprehends the reign of Georas the Second, when men 
in office were corrupt and public morals low, and the general topics 
of discourse resembled parish-vestry discussions.” The third 
commences with the accession of Grorce the Third, and closes 
with the passing of the Reform Bill. The volume before us em- 
braces the first period. 

It will be seen from this account, that Mr. TownsEnp’s plan has 
several advantages in a popular point of view. Unfettered by the 
claims of a continuous narrative, he is able to select the most 
striking topics of Parliamentary history, and even of them to give 
only just so much as suits his purpose: the biographical form not 
merely furnishes variety and presents a gallery of political portraits, 
many of them new to the world, but also admits of considerable 
freedom both in the choice and treatment of the subjects. Every 
passage may be made striking, curious, anecdotical, or gossipy : and 
such is the character of the volume. On the other hand, the 
temptations are great to digress in search of what is popularly 
attractive, leaving the main subject, the history of the Commons, to 
shift for itself, while the reader is amused with notices of individual 
members, and that too on points which have no relation to their 
characters as “ Parliament-men.” This temptation, so difficult to 
resist, Mr. Townsenp has rather yielded to. The life of Harrey, 
Earl of Oxford, though a very good biographical notice, is out of all 
proportion to his position as Speaker, and does not throw nearly so 
much light on Parliamentary history as it might have been made to 
do. A similar remark applies to the life of Sir Tuomas Hanmer, 
the Montalto of the Dunciad; although the Editor of SHAKSPERE 
was somewhat more conspicuous as Speaker than Hartey. The 
less noted men have shorter lives, rather, it would appear, because 
the biographical materials are more scanty than from any consider 
ation of the history of the House of Commons. Closely con- 
nected with this fault, if not springing out of it, is another—the 
book does not present a whole view of any thing. In the larger 
cases, the biographies are not complete, and there is nothing like a 
history of the House of Commons either as regards things or men. 
Although the author appears well-read and familiar with his sub- 
ject, he has not infused the spirit of it into his book; which is a 
production of points and parts rather than a continuous presenta- 
tion—rather story than history. An allusive style, and an ill-ar- 
ranged chronology, narrating the last first, are minor defects, and 
more easily remedied by revision, but, we think, originating in the 
same cause—a want of definite plan as regards the Parliamentary 
history, and an exclusive aim at being popular. Some few of the 
minor blemishes would lead to an inference that the author had 
not revised his proof-sheets. 
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Excepting the two latter defects of detail, the faults we have 
mentioned would cease to be faults were the title of the work 
changed from History to Memoirs; and of course they rather add 
to than detract from its readableness. This is much greater than 
many might imagine possible, from the skill of the author, and 
the more graphic nature of the materials. In the early times 
treated of, there was more robust sturdiness in the national cha- 
racter, and more striking idiosyncracy with less squeamishness 
in particular individuals. The absence of reporters, and of rhe- 
torical training, diminished the number of speakers, and curtailed 
the length of the speeches; and, what is perhaps of as much con- 
sequence, gave point, character, and closeness to such as were 
spoken. In those primitive times, Parliamentary commonplaces 
were scarce; a man could not get up a speech for this session by 
reproducing from the newspapers the inanities of the last, till 
House of Commons oratory is like nothing so much as the 


figure, drawn from the hogs of Westphaly and distinguished by | 


| observance, however trifling in appearance, are far from insignificant when 


physical grossness,* by which Pope described what Parliamentary 
speaking was coming to a century ago. 
true political principles might exist, with very many English pre- 
judices, and a low morale, whilst the manner was often blunt to 
an opponent, and formally servile to a superior: but orators by 
the hour were not, in those days; the men who spoke much had a 
natural aptitude for speaking, improved by learning and practice ; 
those who spoke seldom were stimulated by the subject or the 
occasion, and what they said bore the impress of earnestness acting 
upon a character,—things which are now rarely, perhaps never 
seen, except in the case of some personal brawl; which may explain 
whilst it excuses the interest taken in such scenes. 

The traits of old debates in the House of Commons are com- 
paratively few in number in Mr. Townsenn’s history; and they 
might have been increased with advantage; but what there are are 
good. For example— 

AN ELECTION OF A SPEAKER, TEMP. ELIZ. 

The following scene, some years later, most graphic in its description of the 
homely members and their modest head, is painted to the life. Meeting, to go 
through the form of choosing a Speaker with all proper solemnity, “ the Comp- 
troller of the Household, 39 Elizabeth, Sir William Knolls, said, ‘ I will deliver 
my opinion unto you who is most fit for this place, being a Member of this 
House, and those good abilities which I know to be in him,’ (here he made a 
little pause, and the House hawked and spat, and after silence made he pro- 
ceeded.) ‘Unto this place of dignity and calling, in my opinion, (here he 
stayed a little,) ‘ Mr. Sergeant Yelverton ’ (looking upon him) ‘is the fittest 
man to be preferred,’ (after which words Mr. Yelverton blushed and put off 
his hat, and after sat bareheaded,) ‘for I know him to be a man wise and 
learned, secret and circumspect, religious and faithful, no way disable, but 
every way able to supply this place.’ He then sat down, hoping for a general 
consent. 

“The whole House cried, ‘ Aye, aye, aye! let him be!’ and the master Comp- 
troller made a low reverence and sat down; and after a little pause and silence, 
Mr. Sergeant Yelverton rose, and after a very humble reverence, said—* Whence 
your unexpected choice of me to be your mouth or Speaker should proceed, I 
am utterly ignorant. If from my merits, strange it were that so few deserts 
should purchase suddenly so great an honour. Nor from my ability doth this 
your choice proceed ; for well known it is to a great number in this place now 
assembled, that my estate is nothing correspondent for the maintenance of this 
dignity. For my father dying, left me a younger brother, and nothing to me 
but my bare annuity. Then growing to man’s estate, and some small practice 
of the law, I took a wife, by whom I have had many children; the keeping of 
us all being a great impoverishment to my estate, and the daily living of us all 
nothing but my daily industry. Neither from my person nor nature doth this 
choice arise. For he that supplieth this place ought to be a man big and comely, 
stately and well-spoken, his voice great, his courage majestical, his nature haughty, 
and his purse plentiful and heavy: but, contrarily, the stature of my body is 
small, myself not so well-spoken, my voice low, my carriage lawyerlike and of 
the common fashion, my nature soft and bashful, my purse thin, light, and 
never yet plentiful.’ ” 

THE HOUSE AND THE SPEAKER. 

With the more courtly times of Charles the Second ensued a partial improve- 
ment. The following strange dialogue, between a petulant Speaker and the 
old Commonwealth soldier Colonel Birch, shows, however, that much of the 
Republican leaven remained. The Speaker taking notice of Colonel Birch 
changing his seat to another side of the House, Colonel Birch said, “ I wonder 
the Speaker should take notice of my changing sides, when I never took notice 
of the Speaker changing his chair,” (alluding to the Speaker pretending to be 
sick when the Court, being displeased at him, put Sir R. Sawyer in the chair.) 
Some time after, the Speaker told Colonel Birch that “it was indecent for him 
to brush his beard without a looking-glass”; to which Birch replied, “ You 
would not think it so if you had a beard to brush!” On another occasion, 
having to apologize, the Speaker aaid, “ He mistook only the forepart of the 
law about petitions for the latter, and he hopes his mistake will never cost the 
House so much as Birch’s has done” (in something relsting to a tax-bill.) 
Colonel Birch retorted, ‘‘ Whatever his mistake has cost the House, he is sure 
the marks were not upon the bags,” (meaning that the Speaker had lost money 
at play, and the King’s marks were upon the bags he sent the money in, being 
the Navy bags.) The rebukes on his dissolute manners, addressed by the Op- 
position Members to that arrogant young rake Mr. Edward Seymour, who then 
dictated his pleasure from the chair, would not be tolerated in our more refined 
days; the House being insulted in the insults offered to its head. 

“ You expose the honour of the House,” said Mr. Harbord, “in resorting to 
gaming-houses with foreigners, as well as Englishmen, and to ill places.” 
“ You are too big for that chair,” added Sir Thomas Littleton: “ for you, that 
are one of the governors of the world, to be our servant, is incongruous ! ” 

Mr. Seymour, though a bad man in bad times, appears to have 
been a good Spite for an unruly House. 

“ By his very haughtiness and pride he contributed to reduce a turbulent 
and unruly House into subjection, enforced respect to his office, and even 
against order controlled the factions Members. At a critical moment, when 
the House was in Committee, and, in consequence of some dispute in telling a 
division, swords had been drawn and blows struck, he resumed the chair of his 
own authority, contrary to rule, and instantly reduced the turbulent scene into 
exact discipline. 

“ When the House had ordered several lawyers into custody for pleading 
before the Lords, being forbidden by thei- resolutions, Mr. Seymour, in passing 
through Westminster Hail, directed the Mace to take Sergeaut Pemberton in- 


® The second of the Dialogues, called ‘* Epilogue to the Satires.”” 
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stantly into custody. ‘ He saw me,’ said the imperious Speaker, ‘and paid me 
no respect, though I was near him, or very slightly.’ 

“Mr. Seymour was not free from personal corruption, but scorned all petty 
bribes, and gave the fees due to the Speaker on private bills to the poor of his 
parish (St. Giles.) Always bearing in mind his descent from a Protector of 
the realm, that the Duke of Somerset was a member of his family, not he of 
the Duke’s, when summoned to the Privy Council, he walked to the head of 
the room, and leaning over Charles, whispered too audibly, that he should not 
prevaricate with himself. Hardened in his pride by age, he treated William 
the Third with the airs of an equal, if not a superior ; and when dismissed from 
his place of Comptroller of the Household by Queen Anne, sent word that he 
should return his staff by the common carrier. 

“ One instance of his hardihood in the exercise of the duties of Speaker is 
highly to hiscredit. A message being brought that the King was seated on 
his throne, and his presence desired to hear the prorogation of Parliament, he 
refused to stir till the Bill of Supply had been returned according to precedent 
from the House of Lords; and though again warned that his Majesty was 
waiting, be declared he would be torn by wild horses sooner than quit the 
chair. The bill was brought, and the Commons advanced to the bar of the 
Lords encouraged by the triumph of their head. These matters of punctilious 


considered as tests of the respect which must be paid, or the slight that may be 
offered with impunity, to a sensitive and jealous assembly. 

“From a private pique, his reélection as Speaker was opposed at Court ; and 
though he abstained from offering any excuse when presenting himself for the 
royal approbation, much to his own private rejoicing—for his was not ‘the 
pride that apes humility ’—the King peremptorily refused his assent, and com- 
pelled the hesitating Commons to make a fresh election. ™ * . 

“ When Mr. Seymour went up to the Lords for his Majesty’s approval, he 
declared that he had been chosen by the unanimous vote of the House, but 
omitted the usual formal plea of modesty, desiring to be excused; a prayer 


| which it was suspected, from the Lord Treasurer’s enmity to Seymour, the 


Chancellor would cheerfully grant. 

“* Tam come hither,’ said the haughty Commoner, in a tone of arrogance till 
then unknown, ‘for your Majesty’s approbation ; which if your Majesty please 
to grant, I shall do the Commons and you the best service I can.’ However 
disconcerted by this novel boldness, the Royal purpose was too firmly fixed to 
be thus eluded. 

“¢The approbation,’ said the Chancellor, after an embarrassed pause, 
‘which is given by his Majesty to the choice of a Speaker, would not be 
thought such a favour as it is,and ought to be received, if his Majesty were 
not at liberty to deny as well as to grant it. It is an essential prerogative of 
the King to refuse as well as approve of a Speaker. The King is the best 
judge of men and things. He knows when and where toemploy. He thinks 
fit to reserve you for other service, and to ease you of this.’ ” 

A PRECISE SPEAKER. 

“ When the Speaker, Sir Richard Onslow, went up with the House to de- 
mand judgment against Dr. Sacheverell, as the Mace was going into the House 
of Lords before the Speaker, the Black Rod endeavoured to hinder it, by 
putting his black rod across the door; on which the Speaker said, ‘If he did 
not immediately take away the black rod, he would return to the House of 
Commons.’ The Black Rod desired him to stay a little, and he would ac- 
quaint the Lords. The door was shut, and Mr. Speaker and the House staid 
without. After a little time the door was opened, and Mr. Speaker with the 
Mace went in. As Mr. Speaker was going to the bar, the Black Rod attempted 
to interpose himself between the Speaker and the Mace; upon which the 
Speaker said aloud, ‘ My Lords, if you do not immediately order your Black 
Rod to go away, I will immediately return to the House of Commons.’ Then 
Lord Chancellor Cowper directed the Black Rod to go from thence. Then 
Mr. Speaker with the Mace went up to the bar. The Black Rod was then 
ordered to bring the prisoner; and the Black Rod was going to put him on the 
right hand of Mr. Speaker; who upon that said, ‘If you don’t order the Black 
Rod to go with the prisoner on the left hand of me, at some distance, I will re- 
turn to the House of Commons.’ Upon which the Lord Chancellor directed 
the Black Rod so to do; and then Mr. Speaker demanded the judgment; and 
the Lord Chancellor accordingly pronounced sentence upon the prisoner, 
kneeling at the bar.” 

THE STOCK IN TRADE OF A LAWYER. 

His rival, the versatile lawyer William Williams, was the eldest son of the 
Reverend Hugh Williams, D.D., Rector of Nantyerog, in Anglesea, and edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford. He went the North Wales circuit, and gained 
the reputation, according to Sir Peter Leicester, of being a very acute young 
gentleman. Having danced at an assize ball with a rich heiress, the daughter 
of Watkin Kyffin, Esq., he obtained the young lady’s consent to propose him- 
self to her father as a suitor; and when the old gentleman asked roughly 
‘“‘what have you?” replied with ready boldness, “I have, Sir, a tongue and a 
gown!” His suit prospered; and he became by his marriage the founder of 
the flourishing families of Wynnstay and Bodllewyddan and Penbedw. 


DR. MACKENZIE’S TITIAN. 

Tue object of Dr. Mackenzie in writing Titian was to introduce into 
this country, what on the Continent are called Art- Novels—a species 
of composition, says the Doctor, “ which permits the blending of the 
ideal and the real, in no ordinary degree; being based upon cir- 
cumstances not only romantic and picturesque in themselves, but 
rendered additionally so by their connexion with the fortunes of 
some of the illustrious who by pen or pencil have achieved renown.” 

To this dictum we must demur: instead of “ the blending of the 
ideal and the real,” a mixture of incongruities seems more likely to 
result from any attempt to exhibit a real story in the guise of 
fiction ; and that success must be the exception, failure the rule. 
With the majority of authors and artists, one great obstacle inter- 
poses at starting—their exertions are intellectual, their sufferings 
for the most part endurance; whereas action and adventure are 
essential to fiction. Where this drawback is avoided—as it 
may be in a few cases—the enormous difficulty exists of writing 
up to the truth in the added parts, so as to preserve a con- 
sistent and probable whole, and yet produce an interesting ro- 
mance. Besides which, the mind of the writer ought to be tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of his hero’s age, and a knowledge 
of his art, whatever it may be: in which case, the book will very 
probably turn out a didactic novel, where criticism and biography 
take the form of fiction, never improving by the metamorphoses, 
though in some rare cases they may be made more popular. We 
are not saying that the Art-Novel cannot succeed—a great genius 
with a lucky subject may do much: we merely say that failure 
will be the rule, and that the attempt is only justified by success. 

Our a priori view of the subject is not shaken by Titian. The 
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presented, incidents of the painter's career are few in number ; 
neither his early struggles, his subsequent success, nor his general 
character, are exhibited with much distinctness, or impressed with 
much force, being oftener told than shown, for which the form 
of biography is better adapted; the views of art and artists 
with which the volume is interspersed, though fluent, are 
devoid of depth and originality, and their introduction often stops 
the story, such as it is; whilst the mixture of fiction with fact 
will confuse the reader, and yet leave him less informed of the 
painter's history, character, and the state of Italian art, when he 
found it and when he left it, than a single volume of biography 
and disquisition. As a novel, Zitian is disjointed and lecture- 
looking. Lovers discourse to their mistresses on the history of 
art, and even a declaration takes a philosophical form. It is 
a further defect—not, however, essential to the nature of the 
Art-Novel—that Dr. Macxenzir, though an agreeable and well- 
informed writer, is scarcely equal to his characters and his themes. 

The two great subjects or heroes of the work are Titian, and 
the celebrated scholar, alchemist, and philosopher, or magician, 
Cornelius Agrippa. The last goes in disguise to Venice as secre- 
tary to the Venetian Generalissimo, (who dabbles after the philoso- 

her’s stone,) in order to play the part of a spy for his master, the 

emperor Maximilian. On his journey he meets Titian, whois then 
struggling with adverse circumstances; and a friendship springs up 
between them. This intimacy, however, leads to nothing more than 
to enable Titian to narrate his early autobiography: Agrippa to 
inspect the painter's hand, talk of chiromancy and astrology, and 
send the artist to a conjuror, who indicates his career in a magic 
mirror, something after the fashion of the incantation-scene in 
Macbeth —*“ show his eyes, and glad his heart.” Agrippa then 
falls in love with his master’s niece; marries her privately; and, 
being arrested, escapes from the Piombi; after which we see no 
more of him. The course of the painter is more fully told, 
some of the more striking events of his life being introduced ; 
but inartificially, without coherence, and so alternated as it 
were with contemporary historical circumstances, that the book 
less resembles a series of illustrative pictures than a lot of sketches 
on several separate though contemporary subjects. The first Italian 
invasion of Maximilian brings Titian to an interview with the Em- 
peror, and some bandits; the victory of D’Alvaine over the Impe- 
rialists gives occasion to describe the General’s triumph at Venice ; 
the celebrated exemption of Titian from taxation is of course 
introduced, with the ceremony at length: but as it is placed at an 
earlier period than it really occurred, with some other discrepan- 
cies, it wants reality : and this isthe want of the work—its truth 
looks like fiction, and its fiction wants the spirit and power of 
imaginative productions. 

In other respects the book is pleasantly written, with some know- 
ledge of art and artists, as well as of the works of Cornelius Agrippa ; 
whilst in the more romantic parts the author displays a good know- 
ledge of effects. The marriage of Cornelius and Beatrice is well 
managed; as is the discovery of Titian’s mistress. The work is 
also relieved, though as a fiction not perhaps improved, by anec- 
dotes connected with art and artists. Here area few. 

A BOLD STROKE IN DISCOVERY. 

“The Transmontane belief that the Bellini were pupils of Antonello is in- 
correct,” observed Vecelli. ‘ There was something like retaliation in tbe 
way by which Giacomo Bellini, father of the present painters, acquired his 
knowledge of the mode of working colours in oil. When John of Bruges sent 
some of his paintings to the King of Naples, they were seen by Antonello; 
who i diately p ded to Van Eyck, entered himself as a pupil under a 
feigned name, and by close observation discovered the secret which has given 
permanency to modern paintings. Accompanied by Pino of Messina, he 
eame to Venice, where he practised the new mode. Giacomo Bellini observed 
how mellow and brilliant was his colouring, and how the pale and monotonous 
tints were, by this process, succeeded vy the gradations of light and shade. 
His person was unknown to Antonello, and he boldly went to him to sit for 
his portrait. In the second sitting, he discovered the means by which the new 
effects were produced, and immediately commenced employing them. 

RAPHAEL AND MICHAEL ANGELO. 

“In Rome, only a few weeks ago, I saw this feeling in full operation between 
Michael Angelo and Raphael Sanzio. You must know that Raphael, although 
much younger than yourself, has many pupils, who assist him in his paintings 
at the Vatican, for Pope Julius. Some of these are younger than himself—a 
few have reached years more matyre. From his courteous manners and oblig- 
ing disposition, few men have bad more success than Raphael in winning the 

ection of those who are in any manner connected with him. His pupils, 
therefore, view him with feelings of esteem and pride; and it is a pleasing sight 
to belold him, surrounded by them, walking through the Eternal City, and 

using now and then to expatiate upon the picturesque effects which are 
exhibited by the yet splendid ruins of its ancient and magnificent architecture. 
Sometimes this retinue is swelled by the attendance of other friends, who— 
even as I have often done—take mun in listening to the eloquence into 
which, on such occasions, he warms as he speaks of the glory of old Rome. 
Nothing can more completely contrast with the crowd of pupils and friends 
thus accompanying Raphael, than the solitary and gloomy manner in which 
Michael Angelo passes through the streets. The first, brilliantly dressed like 
a noble, draws attention even more by his great personal beauty than his rich 
attire ; the other, in the plainest garb, with his cap drawn over his face, as if to 
conceal the harsh expression and rugged character of its features. Yet Raphael, 
who is robed in velvets and furs and glitters with jewels, is the son of an in- 
different artist, of Urbino ; while Michael Angelo, attired more like an artisan 
than a cavalier, is of the blood of one of the old and noble houses of Florence.” 

“Thad heard that he was singular in his manner, and unsociable in his 
habits.” 

“‘ Uncivil, and you will be nearer the mark. Not long ago, as I was telling 

‘ou, Raphael and Michael Angelo accidentally met in one of the streets of 
me. I happened to be present at the moment, and paused, with others, to 
watch their mutual greeting. Raphael, in all the pride of youth and beauty, 
advanced from among the circle of friends and pupils which surrounded him, 
and gracefully took off his plumed cap as Michael Angelo came near, without 
any companion. Subdued by the courtesy of the action, and considering it, as 
it was meant, as a public tribute of respect from the more youthful to the more 








mature artist, Michael Angelo acknowledged it by extending his hand ; which 
Raphael coldly touched: indeed, it seemed to me as if he had expected no 
acknowledgment of his salute, or an uncivil one. They were passing on, amid 
a murmur of applause—for the Romans are readily touched by such circum- 
stances as these—when one of Raphael’s friends, not meaning wrong, and glad 
that they had thus exchanged courtesies, said aloud, that he rejoiced they had 
not passed each other without this mutual recognition. ‘ How could I fail to 
recognize Raphael Sanzio,’ answered Michael Angelo, ‘ when I knew that he 
walked the streets like a provost, with all his sergeants around him?’ ‘ And 
how,’ exclaimed Raphael, while the hot blood flushed his cheek and his dark 
blue eye flashed with strong and sudden excitement, ‘ how could f fail to dis- 
tinguish Michael Angelo Buonarotti, when he marches through the streets, 
gloomy and alone, like an executioner !’” 

The following passage may be taken as an example of Dr. Mac- 
KENzir’s description and will remind the tourist to Venice, not to 
forget 

THE CAMPANILE. 

A square, narrow tower ef brick, ornamented with cornices and small marble 
columns, it springs to the height of nearly three hundred feet, and is ascended, 
not by steps, but by a winding passage within the walls; an ascent so gradual, 
that there is a tradition of one of the French Kings, who visited Venice, having 
ridden up to the first gallery of the bells. From this part of the Campanile, 
nearly two hundred feet above the level of the sea, Agrippa loved to view 
Venice, with her Lagunes and Lido; the fortresses and ports of Malamocco 
and Chiozza; the Adriatic, washing the coasts of Italy and Dalmatia; the 
distant outlines of the Istrian and Friulian mountains, and the coast of Terra 
Firma. From each side of the open gallery of the Campanile is an admirable 
bird’s-eye view of sea-shore and city; and our wonder is, that some artist has 
not, ere this, availed himself of such a position. We have innumerable views 
of the Campanile; the novelty would be a glance from it. 

Open to all who pleased to ascend it, and yet not much frequently visited 
even | y strangers at that time, the Campanile was an especial place of resort 
for Agrippa. Sometimes he beheld the prospect in the sunshine of noon, in 
which light the distances are as distinct as the foregrounds. Then, when the 
full tide swept on, covering the Lagunes, Venice well merited her name of the 
City of the Sea. Looking down towards the base of that tall tower, (which, 
nearly a century later, had the distinction of being used as an observatory by 
“the starry Galileo,”) he could see a panorama composed of such picturesque 
details as are grouped in no place else: the Piazza, with its tesselated pave- 
ment, on which, as a special compliment to Petrarch, a tournament had once 
been exhibited ; the Merceria beyond it, with its labyrinth of narrow streets 
and its wealth of business; the Basilica of St. Mark, with its mosque-like 
minarets and domes, its crowd of porphyry pillars, its bright mosaics, and the 
celebrated Grecian horses over its central portico; the Piazzetta, with the 
Ducal Palace upen one side, and the buildings of the Procuratorie on the other, 
and in the centre, ncar the quay, the two ophite columns, crowned with the 
winged lion of St. Mark, and the statue of St. Theodore, which had been 
brought from Constantinople when Sebastiano Ziani was Doge. Then, too, 
the silence in the city, (for the crowds did not come out until the sultry mid- 
day heat was past); the sea, dotted with many a sail; the standard of St. Mark 
heavily waving from the armed galeass, which was continually stationed oppo- 
site the isle of San Giorgio Maggiore, with the prow turned between the great 
columns of the Piazzetta, next the quay of which the galley was moored ; the 
godolieri, 
‘* Ruffling with many an oar the crystal deep,” 
their gay dresses relieved by the green of the water and the azure of the sky; 
the sunshine bringing out the colouring with dazzling brilliancy, and the very 
shadows illuminated by the reflected brightness from the waves, “ making 
light in light,” as Géethe has described it ; and the pigeons, in hundreds, flut- 
tering on quick pinions from the roof of the Ducal Palace to the cupola of the 
Basilica, thence dashing at full speed through the open galleries of the Cam- 
panile, unawed by the presence of man in that lofty solitude, and retreating 
back to their nests in the Piombi—free and fearless inj their flight, sometimes 
the only living things the eye could see in that meridian sunshine. 


CAPTAIN PORTLOCK’S REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF 
LONDONDERRY. 

Turis volume owes its existence to an endeavour on the part of 
some of the officers connected with the Ordnance Trigonometrical 
Survey of Ireland to engraft “ statistical, antiquarian, and geogra- 
phical surveys” on the original plan. ‘The idea was so far approved 
of as to be tolerated by the superior authorities; and directions 
were issued to the subordinates and assistants to collect materials 
for the after subjects, whilst occupied in the geographical survey. 
It was found in practice, however, that these secondary inquiries 
interfered with the essential object of a speedy production of the 
series of niaps. After some modifications of the plan, the idea ap- 
pears to have been finally abandoned by the Board of Ordnance ; 
but Captain Portiock received instructions to prepare for publi- 
cation the materials he had collected for the Geology of the county 
of Londonderry, and such parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh as were 
connected with Derry in a geological point of view. The very 
large and elaborate volume before us consists of this Report; in 
the preparation of which, Captain Porriock seems to have been 
less indebted to official encouragement, than to his own zeal, the 
authority of Colonel Corny, (the chief of the survey,) and the 
assistance of scientific friends. 

As regards facts and information, little or nothing in this volume 
seems to be left for the geologist to desire. An Ordnance map, pre- 
pared to illustrate the geological strata, is attached to the work; 
besides wood-cuts interspersed throughout the text, nearly forty 
plates, with many specimens in each, exhibit the fossil remains ; 
and plans or smaller maps explain particular features—as the 
strata of a district, the workings of a mine. The Report 
itself is full almost to fatigue, unless to a geologist inquiring into 
some particular section; and perhaps even to a geologist some 
parts might advantageously have been abbreviated. The in- 
troductory chapters on the different methods adopted by geologists 
in the signs and colours of mapping, with the plan chosen by the 
author—the review of the works of preceding writers on Irish 
geology — and the general observations on the characteristics 
and economical results of the physical features of a country— 
though by no means out of place, are scarcely essential at their 
present length, and might easily have been given in a more con- 
densed and attractive manner. ‘The elaborate descriptions and 
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tables of the geological “ rocks” and detritus of the district sur- 
veyed, will be highly useful to any one interested in them theoreti- 
cally or practically; but it is of a strictly scientific, perhaps of a 
technical character; and so far as regards its mere utility, might | 
have been presented with advantage in a more strictly technical 
form. In fact, the Report is of the nature of raw materials, highly | 
desirable to be collected, perhaps desirable to be published, for it 
then takes its chance of utility, whereas when unpublished, useful 
it cannot be. Like many other official reports, however, it would 
have been more extensively useful had general views and selected | 
facts—the essential points of the subject—been presented in a 
leading shape, and the subordinate details given in appendixes. 
As the Report stands, it is deficient in grasp. 

The most popular section is that which relates to Economic 
Geology ; embracing facts on climate, cultivation, and so forth, ap- 
plied to practical purposes; and the descriptive account of the 
collieries of Tyrone in the chapter on Carboniferous Strata. Much 
of this has a direct and obvious bearing; though some of the sug- 
gestions for improving the agriculture and advancing the prosperity 
of Ireland are of rather a project-like character. 

From these more general passages we will take an extract or 
two. 

IRISH CLIMATE AND ITS USES. 

Of all subjects of conversation, the weather is perhaps the most engrossing ; 
and in few countries is it so much a subject of complaint as in Ireland. Every 
one feels, acknowledges, and generally exaggerates the supposed evil; whilst 
the principal remedy of its practical ill consequences, drainage, is universally 





neglected. Too much water requires drainage as a corrective ; the excess of 
water being the evil, not the water itself. These remarks I make from the 
conviction which has often passed over my mind when visiting some of the 
wilder and more unpromising parts of the country, that the dampness of the 
climate, under the present rude system of tillage, is a blessing rather than a 
curse. It induces natural fertility, where without it there would be sterility ; 
and appears to be the reason why soils of indifferent quality are so often 
covered with a fresh and wholesome verdure, and tracts of mountain or rocky 
ground, which would appear to repel cultivation, are made to produce crops 
and to support a considerable population. The wanderer along the mountain- 
side, or in such rocky districts as those of Orritor, Dungate, Craigballyharky, 
Cregganconroe, &c., will have frequent cause to admire the patience and forti- 
tude with which the humble peasant encounters the apparently impracticable 
task of clearing away stones, reclaiming bog, and introducing cultivation 
amidst the rocks: and though he may murmur at the frequent shower, 
to him so troublesome, he will readily recognize it as a powerful auxiliary 
to the poor man’s labours. A dry climate would require a more perfect 
tillage to render the soil fitted to absorb moisture : a damp climate forces vege- 
tation in spite of indifferent culture. But if the climate in some degree favours 
the rude operations of the small farmer, it ought to stimulate him to exertion, 
by the conviction that were the ground drained and the culture improved, the 
chances of a good harvest would be vastly increased, even in mountain dis- 
tricts ; and in the lower and more fertile tracts, where the excess of water has 
— any counterbalancing advantage, a most serious evil would be re- 
mov 


LONDON AND DUBLIN WEATHER. 
If the Dublin table be compared with that of London, several interesting 
results will be at once perceived. In Dublin, the average number of days of 
no rain is only 150, whilst in London it is 220: but at. the same time the 
ome of fair days is less in London ; so that the comparison would stand 
thus: 


No Raiv. Fair. No Rain and Fair. 
DONG WG ac ccccecccccescsces peeeccrteccceces LOG 
Tondon 280 ccrccecccccccccces IO copscccocessscce 200 


70 in favour of London. 46 iu favourof Dublin. 24 in favourof London. 
And in like manner— 


Light Showers. Rainy. Heavy Rain. 
Dublin 41 ceesecssscceccsoes DF socreccsceerecss 24 
London 33 ..... Covceerevecee GB sceccsceccces. oe = 21 


— — 


8 12 5 

The actual difference of the climate, as to the number of rainy days estimated 
on six years, is therefore 24 in favour of London ; the greater proportion of 
which falls into the class of partly wet and partly fair, the number of days of 
very heavy rain being nearly the same. ‘The range of variation in the number 
of days of no rain was nearly equal in both countries; but, combining no rain 
and fair, there was less variation in the climate of Dublin than in that of 
London. 


No Rain. No Rain and Fair. 

Dublin. London. Dublin. London. 
(A) A See 247 
TORE cece TO ccccee SEE cocece WEF ccsuse 205 





57 54 19 2 

The number of days of heavy rain varies from 18 to 32 in Dublin, from 16 to 

30 in London; but it is remarkable, that the years donot in this respect cor- 

respond ; 1841 being the year of least heavy rain in Dublin, and 1839 that of 

the most ; 1837 the year of least, 1841 of most, in London; and this difference, 

consequent on the different local position of the places, is also observable in 
the actual quantities of rain. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From March 3d to March 9th. 
Books. 

History of the House of Commons, from the Convention Parliament of 
1688-9 to the passing of the Reform Bill, in 1832. By W. Cuaries 
Townsenp, Esq., A.M., Recorder of Macclesfield. Vol. I. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, M.P. Edited by his 
Brother, Leonarp Horner, Esq., F.R.S. In two volumes. 

The Notabilities of Wakefield ard its Neighbourhood. By Joun 
CAMERON. 

The “ Notabilities of Wakefield and its Neighbourhood” consist, in Mr. 
JAMERON’S estimation, of seven gentlemen; of whom only Mr. R. Moncxk- 
Ton Mines and Missionary Wourr are much known beyond the world of 
Wakefield; or at least if they be, they are in the roll obscurorum virorum. 
Upon Mr. Moncxron Mitnes, Mr. CAMERON writes a couple of papers, 
upon poetry in general, and the poet’s poetry in particular: to the rest of 
the little gods of the local district he only devotes an article a-piece. The 
treatment of the single themes is very similar to that of the duplex: the 
vocation which the Deus minor exercises is handled, and then the mode in 
which he exercises that vocation : thus, in the case of the Reverend Dr. Wotrr, 
there is first Missionaries, and then the Doctor as a Missionary. The style of 
Mr. Cameron is a servile imitation of CarLYxxE, with here and there a touch 
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of Mr. Joun Forster; and though the book is not devoid of good thoug®ts 
now and then, the whole is rather ludicrous, from the contrast 

lefty tone and turgid style and the rather commonplace subjects; it is also 
not a little heavy, from a like cause. 

But there is a question beyond the literature, which touches us all: what 
have these seven gentlemen done that they are to be treated in this way? 
What right has Mr. Cameron to seize upon “ Sir Wm. Pilkington, Bart.” or 
“ Caleb Crowther, M.D.,” or “the Rev. Dr. Naylor,” and exhibit them as 
he has done. The Baronet, indeed, has perpetrated a translation of ScHIL- 
LER’s Mury Stuart; and Mr. CAMERON may plead (though we think incor- 
rectly the title having lapsed) that he has as good a right to put him intoa 
book as any other person into a newspaper. But the two Doctors seem 
guiltless of publication; and the pillory is an instrument of punishment re- 
served for the state, where, it is not exploded. From the conversations of 
Lords Broucuam, LynpHuRST, and DENMAN, some change seems to be 
about to be made in the laws with a view to the better protection of the 
person. We would suggest that something should be done at the same 
time to protect our’ more valuable part—“ My reputation, Iago, my reputa- 
tion.” We would have a clause allowing no private gentleman to be pane- 
gyrized in a book, unless with his consent under his own band first had and 
obtained. } 

Francesca di Fuenza; a Tragedy. By the Right Honourable Lord 
Beaumont, Author of “ Paynell,” &c. 

[ The scene of this “ tragedy ” is laid in Italy, during the middle ages, when the 
country was divided into many small states, each governed by some tyrant, or 
distracted by rival factions. ‘The Duke of Faenza is of the former class. He 
has murdered the head of the house of Bentivoglio, banished his nephew, and 
married the youth’s betrothed bride. At the time the drama opens, the elderly 
tyrant has become jealous of his young wife; and Prince Orsini arrives at 
Faenza with the exiled Bentivoglio in his suit, disguised as a painter. Ina 
series of not very probable scenes, Bentivoglio attempts the honour of the 
Dutchess Francesca; but failing in that, he resolves to, murder the Duke 
From this he is momentarily diverted by the prayers of Francesca: but voices 
having been heard by the jealous husband, he confines his wife; which further 
provokes Bentivoglio, and he stabs the Duke whilst about to offer penance 
at his uncle’s tomb: for this he is sent to execution, and the Dutchess toa 
convent, on some suspicions of participation, which are not cleared up to the 
play-actors. 

Well-managed, the story contained good enough elements for a modern play ; 
but the plot is badly constructed, whether we look to stage-business, general 
probability, or Italian manners at the period. This fault, to some extent, 
seems to originate with a defective conception of character: the dramatis 
persone are either abstract representations of certain passions or moods of 
mind, or puppets speaking at the prompting of the author’s convenience ; and his 
dramatic action may probably fail because he cannot embody men and women 
acting and discoursing. ‘There is not much of mere description in the lan- 
guage, and the tone of players’ verse is well caught: but the piece has no 
poetry, and the dialogue is often monologue; the speakers not pursuing the 
thread of a discourse so much as uttering independent speeches, to which they 
get, in debating sense, “a reply.” One or two of the lighter scenes are smart 
and clever in themselves, and there are occasionally shrewd observations well 
expressed: but, without any falling off perhaps in actual ability, the Francesca 
di Faenza of Lord Beaumont differs as much from the novel of Puynell, by 
Mr. Mites Srapveron, as drama differs from pure fiction; and the faults 
of both works are traceable to the same sources. | 

Poems on Slavery. By Henry WapswortTH LONGFELLOw. Second 
edition. 

[ Eight small poems on Slavery, by a popular American writer ; displaying much 
elegance of style, and much amiable feeling, without any morbid exaggeration ; 
but exhibiting the usual American want of distinctive character and style. 
These little lyrics are not the effusions of a rcugh but vigorous mind, indig- 
nantly branding the injustice of the “institution ” from having felt its wrongs— 
such a feeling as drew from Burns “A Man’sa Man for a’ that”; or ofa 
highly poetical genius denouncing it in the comprehensive spirit of that large 
humanity which dictated “ Take physic pomp,” and the kindred passages of 
Lear. They are such hind of verses as a lady or gentleman might write for 
an annual, or a young gentleman for a prize poem; though Mr. LonGFELLOW 
greatly excels the tribe of poetasters in the degree of merit. The most power- 
ful if not the prettiest poem, is that called “ The Warning,” in which Slavery 
is typified under the figure of Sampson, blind but pulling down the temple, 
and crushing his masters in the ruins. The — stanza will show the 
spirit of the writer, and may be taken as a fair example of his poetry. 
‘** There is a poor, blind Sampson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this commuuweal, 

Till the vast temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck aud rubbish lies.’’ 

Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lunds ; being Poetical Records of a visit 
to the classic spots and most eminent persons in England, Scotland, 
and France. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 

[So far as we have examined, a verbatim reprint, by another English publisher, 
of Mrs. SigourNey's prose and poetical :nemorials of her European travels, 
which we noticed at length a monthago. The present volume is neatly printed 
and got up, ina pocket size, and at alow wien] 

The Emigrant’s Handbook of Facts. 

[ This little volume contains a statistical and general account of our North 
American, Australian, and South African Colonies, with some advice to emi- 
grants, principally addressed to settlers in New Brunswick and the Canadas, 
The book is of course a compilation, both in the general descriptions and the 
more practical advice ; but it is well enough done, and will be found useful for 
those who have time and intelligence to sit down and study where they shall go 
to. The truly useful book for the poorer kind of emigrant, however, must be 
shorter and less statistical-looking than this. What such people want is, a brief 
and plain account of the principal points which concern them in the different Co- 
lonies, advice as to the best mode of getting there, and what they shall do on 
their arrival. This sort of information may be gained from the volume by 
those who can extract it; but to do this is almost a business. As in all com- 
pilations, some of the facts, though absolutely true, require explanation to pre- 
vent misconception ; and in one case this might be of consequence. At page 43, 
the compiler states, that ‘* next spring the passage [ to Quebec from Liverpool or 
Glasgow } will probably be 2/. 10s. without provisions, and 20/. including pro- 
visiuus.” ‘This is literally true, but the 2/. 1Us. refers to a steerage, the 2U/ toa 
cabin passage, and this difference might lead an artisan into a great mistake, 
No one who can possibly avoid it should attempt to find bis own provisions: 
under any circumstances it is questionable whether any thing is gained, cer- 
tainly nothing if the passage be a long one; nor is a respectable vessel fond of 
taking such passengers, who seldom lay in provisions enough, and are then 
thrown upon the captain. ] 

A Dream of a Queen’s Reign. 

{A sort of skit at certain topics in the reign of Queen Vicror1a: what 
peculiar object the writer has in view we do not very clearly perceive, beyond 
that of complimenting her Majesty. The framework of the Dream consists in 
the hackneyed fiction of a discovered manuscript, which is supposed to have 
been written by somebody about two hundred years since. The narrative of 
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this dream with its attendant circumstances, and the quaintness of the old- 
fashioned pedantic style, (not badly imitated,) combine to render this allegory 
insufferably tedious, and to overlay the few points of satire which it possesses. } 
The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Volume XX V.—“ Titles of Honour ”—*“ Ungula.” 
— principal article in this volume is “ Transportation”; under which 
ead is included not only “ Punishment” but “ Prisons” and ‘ Houses of 
Reformation.” ] 
Knight's Cabinet Edition of the Works of William Shakspere. 


SERIALS. 


Vol. II. 


Coombe Abbey, No. XI. 
Our Mess, No. XV. 
Doyle's Cyclopedia of Practical Husbandry, Part XI. 
PERIODICALS. 
Quarterly Review, No. CX LUI. 
Dublin Review, No. XX VIL. 
Magazines for March—Artizan, Bradshaw’s Journal. 
IntustRATED Works AND PRINTSs. 
The Saints’ Day. Painted by J. P. Knicut, A.R.A.; engraved by 
W. a (Tbe Art-Union of London to its subscribers of 
1841. 
[ Two years is a long while to have waited for such a print as this; which has 
given general dissatisfaction, and cannot but disappoint the most moderate ex- 
pectations. Not that there has been any lack of pains bestowed on the en- 
graving : on the contrary, it is over-elaborated ; better effect might have been 
produced by less work if directed witb greater skill. 

The subject is ill chosen and infelicitously treated by the painter; and the 
picture was not calculated to make an effective print, especially for extensive 
circulation. It illustrates the almost obsolete custom of the inmates of alms- 
houses sitting at their gate to receive the dole of the passers by: the recipients 
here represented are a group of old women; and a poor young widow is per- 
suading her barefooted boy to put his penny into the poor-box, instead of imi- 
tating a greedy urchin who is buying fruit at a tempting barrow hard by. 
There is nothing in the character or expression of the heads to redeem this 
commonplace incident from mawkish insipidity : the old women are caricatures 
of ugliness, and the other figures are coarse and lumpish, their great eyes fixed 
with a vacant stare. The drawing is glaringly defective ; the feet are shapeless 
lumps of flesh, and the hands not much better; and the effect of the print is 
heavy, monotonous, and gloomy : at a little distance, it looks like a great blot ; 
and on a closer inspection it is cold and metallic without force or clearness. } 

Roberts’s Sketches of the Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Nubia, Part VILE. 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XXIII. 

Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, Part 11. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Tracts for the Last Days. Nos. I. to 1V. 

La Beenfaisance; Pome, par le Chevalier CuaTevarn, Auteur des 
“ Lettres 4 Ma Seeur,” &c. Hommage a la Société Francaise de Bien- 
faisance, établie 4 Londres en Mars 1842. 

Homeopathy the True Healing Art, or a Refutation of Dr. James John- 
son. Containing Letters to and from that gentleman; translations 
from his Majesty the King of Prussia, &c.; 4 few cases pronounced in- 
curable by eminent medical men and cured by homeopathy; an Answer 
to Satis Superque; Malibran. By Dr. Lupwic Caumann, Physician 
to the German and British Homeopathic Institution. 

The Occasional Articles, No. I1.—The Fall of the Kirk. By Joun Ro- 
BERTSON. 

Machinery ; its Tendency; viewed particularly in reference to the work- 
ing classes. By an Artisan. 

Juggernaut; its present state, under British patronage and support, as 
settled by Lord Auckland. With an Introductory Letter to Lord 
Fitzgerald and Vesci. By J. M. Srracuan, Esq. 

Music. 

Louis Spohr’s Celebrated Violin School, translated from the Original by 

Joun Bisuor. 








FINE ARTS. 


ILLEGALITY OF ART-UNIONS, 

Tue Art-Unions and other lotteries have received “‘a heavy blow and 
great discouragement ” by the opinion of Mr. Sergeant TaLFrourD, that 
they are illegal. From a printed circular sent to us, it appears that 
certain printsellers and publishers, alarmed at the injury threatened to 
their trade by the inundation of Art-Union prints, submitted a case to 
the learned Sergeant, accompanied by the prospectuses of the “Art- 
Union of London,” “ National Art-Union,” and the “ Fine Art Distri- 
bution” of Mr. Boys the publisher; on which his opinion as to the 
legality of these schemes was required. It is to the following effect: 
“ All the schemes above described are lotteries, or such distributions by 
chance, as are in direct violation of the statutes 12th Geo. IL. c. 28, s. 1, 
and 42d Geo. III. c. 119,s. 2.” * * * “The managers and pro- 
jectors, and the printers and publishers of these schemes, are liable to 
the penalties inflicted” by those statutes ; and “the parties subscribing 
to or purchasing shares in the proposed distribution, and who proceed 
to take their chances of prizes at the drawing of the lots,” are also 
liable. Forfeiture of the prizes may be obtained by information, but 
the pecuniary penalties can only be recovered by the Attorney-General 
for the Crown. By a subsequent act “to prevent the advertising of 
foreign and illegal lotteries,” (6th and 7th Wil. IV. c. 66,) a penalty of 
50/. and costs is incurred by any person who “shall print or publish, or 
cause to be printed or published, any advertisement or notice concern- 
ing or in any manner relating to any such lottery, or any ticket, chance, 
or share thereof or therein”: half the penalty to go to the informer, 
and half to the Crown, This last is the most available handle by which 
the machinery of the law may be brought to bear upon the offenders ; 
for besides rewarding the informer, it deals with those who are prin- 
cipally concerned, not with the unwary shareholders. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Art-Unions must be put a stop to, until they are legally 
sanctioned by act of Parliament. 

We cannot be sorry for this; since it will have the effect of dissi- 
pating those schemes devised for furthering individual interests under 
the pretext of advancing art, and will afford an opportunity for re- 
modelling any that may have had that object really in view. Of this 


last character is the London Art Union; though it has failed in its 
gee through the defects of its plan, rather than mismanagement. 
n a circular accompanying the print given to the subscribers of 
1841— which is noticed in our list of publications received — the 
Committee lay claim to support, on the grounds of the services done 
to the cause of art by the Art-Union: they state that they expended 





last year 9,300/. in the purchase of works of art, and opened a free 
exhibition of them, which was visited by a hundred thousand per- 
sons. But we put it to the Committee, whether the selection of 
pictures was such as to improve the taste of those who saw or pos- 
sessed them; and whether the talent thus patronized was generally of a 
kind to deserve or require the encouragement of an association for the 
“advancement of fine art.” The London Art-Union has been a market 
for mediocrity, and most abundantly supplied. Had the pictures been 
chosen by a Committee of Taste elected from among the subscribers, 
merit might have been encouraged, and the tastes of the prize-holders 
benefited, by the purchase of pictures possessing some fine qualities either 
of conception or execution. In the event of the Art-Union being re- 
formed on the basis of legislative enactment, we would suggest a plan 
by which the much valued privilege of choice could be preserved to 
the subscribers. Let the Committee appointed select pictures and 
sculptures for prizes to the amount of the funds at their disposal; but, 
instead of their being allotted by chance, let the prizes consist of a ro- 
tation of choice: thus the highest prize would confer the right of first 
choice, and so on, until only the last and Jeast would have a “ Hobson’s 
choice.” ‘This would obviate the difficulty of adjusting the prices of 
pictures to amounts of prizes, and the necessity for spending two or 
three large sums on pictures of a large size when none such of a high 
class were procurable. The distribution of prints should be done away 
with altogether: it involves a large outlay of money that would be 
better expended on original works ; and it is attended with little satis- 
faction to the subscribers, besides interfering with the publishers’ trade. 
Undoubtedly, a fine print is better worth having than a bad picture ; 
but there ought to be no bad pictures selected, and a fine print is not to 
be gotat will. Those who will have their money’s worth and the chance 
of a prize into the bargain—who would eat their cake and have their 
cake too—are not worthy to be regarded : though even this self-seeking 
class of “ patrons” might be reconciled to the change, by considering 
the great increase of chances in their favour consequent on the addi- 
tional number of prizes. Prints multiplied by many thousands must 
be fine indeed if they do not become common and stale: the most beau- 
tiful designs alone can bear being seen constantly without palling on 
the sense for want of qualities to interest the mind. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the lst March, at the Rectory, Evenlode, Worcestershire, the Lady of the Rev. 
Cuartes James, of a daughter. 
Ou the 2d, iu Eaton Place, the Lady of Ropert Broputru, Esq., of a son. 
On the 2d, at Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. Kina Harman, of a son. 
On the 3d, at Milverton, Somersetshire, the Lady of the Rey. ArrHur Anstey, of a 








son. 
On the 4th, at Lindley Hail, Leicestershire, Mrs. AprrewatrTe, of a daughter, still- 
orn. 

At Carysfort Avenue, near Dublin, the Lady of Joun O'Connett, Esq., M.P., of 
a son. 

At Nunney, near Frome, Mrs. Smiru, mistress of the National School, of three 
girls, who, with their mother, are doing well. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th February, at Cadiz, at the residence of Dr. Geromino Martinez Eurile, 
Antony, second son of Perer Joun pe Zutvera, Esq., to Ana, eldest daughter of the 
late Dr. J. GonzaLez pe La Mora. 

On the 23d of February, at Rome, the Rev. J. Knysetrt Leicnton, Fellow of All 
Souls College, and Rector of Harpsden, in the county of Oxford, to CarHerinz, 
youngest daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. James Sr. LEGER. 

On the 2d March, at the parish church, Leeds, Josepa MrppLeTon, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Loudon. to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late JosepH Heicuineron, 
Esq., of Bruuswick Place, Leeds. 

On the 9th at St. George's, Hanover Square, Captain the Hon. CHaries GrantHam 
Scort, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, to Frances Mania, daughter of the late Ratex 
WituiaM Grey, Esq. of Buckworth, Northumberland. 

At West Pennard, Mr. Henry Sims, of Shepton Montague, to Miss ANN DuNKERTON, 
the person who had the whole mauagement of making the celebrated Royal West 
Pennard Cheese, presented to the Queen. 

DEATHS. 

On the 14th August, accidentally drowned in attempting to ford the River Wairoa, at 
Nelson, New Zealaud, Wittiam Curtine Youna, Esq., eldest son of George Frederick 
Young, Esq., of Limehouse, Middlesex ; in his 27th year. 

Ou the 22d February, the Rev, Ecerton Srarrorp, Vicar of Chacombe, and Rector 
of Thenford, Northamptonshire ; in his 80th year. 

On the Ist March, at her house, in Harley Street, Evizabeta, Wife of the Hon. 
Captain WaLpecrave, R.N.; in her 51st year. 

On the 2d, at his house iu Warren Street West, Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, the 
Rev. Denny AsHpurnuaM, Rector of Catsfield, and Vicar of Ditching, Sussex. $ 

On the 2d, at Kettering, Northamptonshire, the Bev. Bensamin Hutcurnson, Vicar 
of Kirk Burton, in the county of York ; in his 75th year. ; 

On the 2d, at Bath, Gzorae Henry Goparr, Earl of ATHLONE; in his £3d year. 

On the 3d, at Dublin, Mrs. Dicees La Tovcue; in her tamoy tsa 

On the 3d, At Cambridge Street, Connaught Square, Miss Mary TrrpHosa HarForD; 
in her 85th year, 

Ou the 8th at his residence, Woolwich Common, Major-General Sir Joun B. Savage, 
K.C.B., K.C.H., in his 84th year. 

At Colchester, Exizasera, Relict of Epwarp Briveman, Esq., of Coney Weston 
Hall, Suffolk; in her 91st year. 

At Nottingham Park, Mrs. UNperwoop; in her 95th year. 

At Easterton, Dorset, Paut Trn.ey; in his 99th year. 

At Chapel-en-le-Frith, Joun Stmpson; in his 97th year. 
faculties to the day of his death. 

At South Shields, Racnet Parkinson; in her 104th year. 
faculties till withiu four weeks of her death. 

At Thornhaugh, Mrs. Curtis, Relict of Mr. Thomas Curtis, farmer; in her 99th 
year. This venerable woman enjoyed good health until a few days before her death, 
when, being nearly blind, she slipped down stairs, and broke one of her thighs, which 
produced mortification. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep—At Gravesend, 6th March, Helen Stuart, Brown; and Chebar, Harrison, 
from China; Good Hope, Mainland, from Calcuta; 7th, Winchester, Bain, from 
China; Malay, Giffen, from Batavia; Ellen, Rogers, from Singapore; Amazon, 
Hoimes ; Ursula, Marten; and Warrior Evans, from Calcutta; 8th, Mysore, Ward, 
from Singapore; Heniietta, Longford, from Calcutta; 9th, Hindostan, Redman; and 
Mary Gray, Finvis, from Calcutta. In the Channel, Canton, Crouch; aud Caledonia, 
Lawson, from China; Francis Patterson, Plas; and Ganges, M Donald, from 
Batavia; Woodbridge, Dobson, from Manilla; Esmaralda, Toiling, from Singapore ; 
John and Frederick, ——; Sir Revert Peel, Craig; Ruby, Dangertield; Royal 
Consort, Roman; and York, Legge, from Calcutta; and Helen and Mary, Palmer, 
from Mauritius. At Liverpool, 5th March, Princess Royal, Rot 3 He lez is 
Grindall; aud Nith, Shaw, from Calcutta; 6th, Peruvian, -—, from China; 7th, 
Hope, Kerr; Winifred, Hardy; and John Bull, Long, from Calcutta. At Greenock, 
Buteshire, Currie, from Calcutta. At Cork, 3d March, James Ewing, Maitland, 
from China, At Crookhaven, 2d March, St. George, Wright, from Calcutta. At 
St. Heleua, previous to 20th January, Shepherd, Narracott; and Hope, Cockbain, from 
China; Tomatin, M‘Pherson, from Batavia. Duke of Welliugton, Hargreaves ; Imogene, 
Shields; William Lee, Shepherd; Ci ian, Marshall; William Ackers, Nicol ; and 
Guisachan, Every, from Calcutta; Gazelle, Braithwaite; Mary Louisa, Miller 5, and 
Spartan, Miller, from Mauritius; aud Velox, Adams, from the Cape. At the Cape, 

revious to 8th Jan. Frederick Huth, Toby, from China; Pantaloon, Candler; Grind- 
ay, Grindlay; and Elizabeth Moore, Mossop, from Liverpool. At Mauritius, pre- 
vious to Dec. 7th, Senator, Adamson ; and Deva, Sprout, from London; Heart of Oak, 
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——, from Liverpool ; and Chevalier, Kerr, from the Clyde. At Batavia, 2let Oct. 
Bella Marina, Ashbridge, from Liverpool; and 29th, Mary Campbell, Wylie, from 
Greenock. In the Straits of Sunda, 29th Oct. Childers, ——, from Liverpool. 

Sarten—From Liverpool, 5th March, Currency, Broderick, for Calcutta; and 9th, 
Floraville, Braithwaite, for Singapore. 

The Washiugton, Barnett, from Calcutta to London, foundered off Madras, on the 
25th Oct. ; crew saved, by the Sir Robert Peel, arrived off the Wight. 

Saturpay Mornrne.—Arrtvep—In the Downs, John Craig, Pettingal, from Liver- 
pool; and Barrys, Dixon, from the Cape of Good Hope. Sartep—From Liverpool, 
Ranger, M‘Millan, for China. The Windsor Castle, M‘Lelland, from Bombay to 
Liverpool, was abandoned, on the 4th inst., off Cape Clear, crew saved. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, March 10.—4th Regt. Drag. Guards—Lieut. M. Clerke to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Harper, who retires; Cornet H. J. B. Tower to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Clerk; Cornet J. Mullen, fromthe 7th Drag. Guards, to be Cornet, vice Tower; 
Cornet J. Mullen to be Adj. vice Jacob, who resigns the adjutantcy only. 7th Reg. of 
Drag. Guards—Lieut. J. Campbell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sandilands, who 
retires; Cornet A. Robertson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Segrave, who retires ; Cor- 
net A. S. Butler to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Campbell; Regt. Serg.-Major John 
Mullen, from the 4th Drag Guards, to be Cornet, without purchase; Regt. Sergt.- 
Major H. M‘Gill to be Quartermaster, vice H. Higgins, who retires upou half pay. 
4th Regt. of Foot— Ensign G. Chetwode to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ruxtou, who 
retires; J. Hallowes, gent.to be Ensign by purchase, vice Chetwode. 67th Foot— 
Lieut. H. J. V. Kemble to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mackenzie who retires; Ensign 
Richard M. Humfrey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kemble; M. A. Montgomery, 
gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Humfrey. 69th Foot~Ensign W. G. Sutton to 
be Adj., vice Feutwick, who resigus the Adjutantcy only. 

Unattached—Lieut. W. Bace, from the 2d Foot to be Captain without purchase. 


f Al 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

R. and R. Oldershaw, Nottingham, mercers— Bayley and Co. Pendleton, stuff- priut- 
ers—G. and J. Wilson, Liverpool, cart-owners—Wright and Co, Liverpool, merchants 
—Atkins and Co. Ironmonger Lane, merchants—Smith and Son, Manchester, coal- 
dealers—J. and J. Fearnley, Halifax, Yorkshire, carpenters—Bower and Hanson, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, builders—W. and R. Gleucross, Bridgewater, drapers—R. and 
C. Robinson, Great Queen Street, coach -joiners— Coates and James, Rochdale, surgeons 
—Westlake and Co. Exeter, grocers—Gladstone Brothers, Liverpool, ironfounders— 
Taylor and Co. Oldham, hat-manufacturers—Parkeu and Webster, New Boswell 
Court, attornies— Palmer and Tracy, Penton Street, Pentonville, linendrapers— Quick 
and Frost, Fenchurch Street, wholesale-coffee-dealers— Currie and Garthwaite, New 
castle-upon-Tyne, booksellers — Ladbrooke and Brownsmith, Northfleet, millers— 
Sharp and Co. Rochdale, woolstaplers—Henderson and Veysey, St. George's, Glouces- 
tershire, manufacturing chemists—J. and J. Bedford, Dewsbury, shopkeepers — Harri- 
son and Brown, Wakefield, attornies—Marchant and Hooper, Westbury, Wiltshire, 
farmers—Aberdeen Town aud County Banking Company; as faras regards W. Young. 

INSOLVENT. 
Conn, Henry, Truro, Cornwall, arsenic-manufacturer, March 6, 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Rhodes, Gravesend, horse-jobber— Armstrong. Woolwich, boot-maker—Green, Fette 
Lane, baker— Cooke, Rochdale, barber— Yates, Bow, out of business— Green, Halifax, 
delver— Hilton, Croston, Lancashire, surgeon — Burgess, Manchester, retailer of beer— 
Pardy, Bury Street, Bloomsbury, keeper of a register-office for the recovery of 
lost dogs—Rogers, Strand, fishmonger—Galbraith, High Street, Fulham, surgeon— 
Dowding, Marlborough Place, Kennington Cross, miller—Mantell, Lewes, auctioneer 
—Howell, Liverpool, butcher—Armston, Bramcote, Nottinghamshire, painter—Slatter, 
Oxford, carpenter—Peckover, Keighley, beer-house-keeper—Thornton, Halifax, delver 
—Holdeu, Manchester, book-keeper—Donbavand, Manchester, tea-dealer—Thompson 
Mill Street, Dockhead, out of Lusiness—M‘Dermott, Windsor, Lieutenaunt—Cope, 
Milton, Staffordshire, forgeman—Beville, Wells Street, Oxford Street, upholsterer— 
Stopforth, Warwick Street, Golden Square, engraver—Todd, Fore Street, Westminster. 














tailor. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Norton, ALEXANDER, Edward Street, Portman Square, upholsterer. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Atston, Tuomas, Balderston, Lancashire, spade-manufacturer, to surrender March 
23, April 7: sulicitors, Messrs. Wiglesworth and Co. Gray’s Inn; Mr. Dodd, Preston ; 
and Messrs. Wilkinson aud Kenyon, Blackburn; official assignee, Mr. Pott. 

Barker. Georce, Ratcliffe-upon-Trent, blacksmith, March 20, April 10: solicitor, 
Mr. Bowley, Nottingham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Basetty, Dante, High Street, Southwark, cheesemonger, March 17, April28: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Wire and Child, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Binks, Joun Dixon, Worksop, Nottinghamshire, innkeeper, March 22, April 24: 
solicitors, Mr. Johnson, Nottingham; aud Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assiguee, 
Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

CuamBertain, RoseErt, Ipswich, shipowner, March 21, April 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Raimondi and Co. Gray’s Iun; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

_Jamrcon, Henry Atexanper, North Shields, lineudraper, March 21, April 24: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Sole, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle upou-Tyne. 

Jones, WitttaM, Landkey, Devonshire, lime-burner, March 20, April 6: solicitors, 
Messrs. Riceard and Son, South Molton; Mr. Whitaker, Gray's Inn; and Mr. Turner, 
Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Kirk, Samvet, Sheffield, ironfounder, March 18, April 6: solicitor, Mr. Ryalls, 
Sheffield; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Kwarton, James, and M‘Kay, Wiiitam, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-mauufacturers, 
March 28, April 8; solicitor, Mr. Wavell, Halifax ; official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Lonspa.e, Henry, Sheffield, grocer, March 24, April 26: solicitors, Messrs. Smith 
and Hiude, Sheftield; and Mr. Cronhelm, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

F Marspen, Ricuarp, Halifax, woollen cloth-manufacturer, March 22, April 7: soli- 
citor, Mr. Mitchell, Halifax; official asssignee, Mr. Young. Leeds. 

Papituon, Perer James, Leeds, wine-merchant, March 21, April 8: solicitors, 
Messrs. Baker and Rose, Mark Lane; and Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, 
Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Parkins. Cuartes, Leeds, worsted spinner, March 24, April 24: solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Sorry, Tuomas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, slater, March 22, April 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bell aud Co. Bow Churchyard; and Messrs. Dawson, aud Sou, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
official assignee, Mr. Baker, Neweastle upon-Tyne. 

Tuompson, Witt1am, Rawdon, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer, March 15, April 24: 
solicitors. Mr. Foden Leeds; official assignee Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Waker, Georae, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker, March 27, April 26: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churehyard; and Messrs. Carr aud Jobbing, New- 
castle-upon-Tyue ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Warttey, Wituiam, Liverpool, merchaut, March 20, April 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Kuapper and Woolright, Liverpcol ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Yratman, Henry, Bear Lane, Blackfriars Road, vittualler, March 16, April 25: so- 
licitors, Messrs. T. and G. Selby, Sergeant's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. DIVIDENDs, 

March 31, Jay, London Wall, builder—March 28, Clarke and Burges, Coal Ex- 
change, coal-factors— March 30, Cock, Bungay, grocer—March 30, Nairn and Liston, 
Watling Street, Warehousemeu—March 28, Knuppel, Haymarket, hotel-keeper— 
March 29, Donaldson, Pall Mall, watchmaker—March 29, Kennett, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, toothache curer—March 30, Elphick, Westham, Sussex, farmer—March 28, 
Wells, Miucing Lane, sugar-broker— March 30, Abbott, Throgmorton Street, stock- 
broker—March 36, H. aud F. Rogers, Finch Lane, wiue-merchanuts — March 28, M‘Coy, 
Well Court, Queen Street, stationer— March 30, Charlton, Regent Street, milliner— 
March 28, Gowar, Church Row, Aldgate, coachmaker—May 1, Norfolk and Parker, 
Leeds. dyers—Mareh 31, Ellis, Nottivgham, brushmaker—Lindou, Marlborough, 
corn-factor. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

April 4, Fenuell, Aldermanbury Postern, yarn-merchant— March 0, Foid, Aldgate, 
draper—March 30, Howard, Attlebridge, Norfolk, maltster-—March 30, Woods, New- 
gate Street, general hardwaremau—March 28, Horden, Lad Lane, taceman—April 1, 
Harris, Faversham, grocer—March 31, Bowler, Castle Lane, Southwark, comb-maker 
—March 31, Edlin, Brighton, hotel-keeper—April 3, Evans, Welshpovul, Shropshire, 
draper—April 6, Edge, Dawley. Shropshire, victualler—April 1, Carey, Nottingham, 
lace-manutacturer— March 30, Brown, Wolverhampton, grocer — March 31, W. H.and 
T. B. Turner, Blackburn, cotton-spinners—March 29, M‘Lean, Liverpool, merchaut— 
April 4, Nicholson, Leeds banker. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure March 28. 

Miles, Southampton, woollendraper—James, Chelteuham, wiae-merchant—Mayer, 

Burslem, joiner—Ball, Kennington Cross coachmaster—Elliston, Leamington Priors, 











music-seller—Knight, Old Bailey, printer—Baker, Birmingham, brass-cock maker— 
Reed, Newcastle upon Tyne, sail-cloth manufacturer— Flack, Lambeth-street, White, 
chapel, liceused victualler—Harris, St. Alban’s, grocer—Capon, New Bond Street- 
hatter — Lewis, Ebley, Glocestershire, wollen-cloth manufacturer— Devey, Whitefriars, 
coal-merchant- Bagshaw, Manchester, agg syn BAR Rochester, 
dyer—Croasdill, Westgate, vear Canterbury, maltster—Sorsby, Sheffield, innkeeper— 
Stokes, Dudley, builder—Evans and Co. Barge Yard, East India merchants— Laycock, 
Leeds, cloth manufacturer—Clack, Seckford Street, Clerkenwell, baker —Souter, Bir- 
mingham, japanner—Thompson. Croydon, nurseryman--Jennison, Manchester, vic- 
tualler-+Richmond, Cowley, Oxfordshire, corn-dealer—Field, Beaumont Street, Mary- 
lebone, coach-maker. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Avam, J, Glasgow, japanner, March 13, April 13. 

Bucnanan, D. T. Troon, ship-builder, March 13, April 1. 

Mackie, W. Hamilton, innkeeper, March 14, April 4. 

Reip, J. Glasgow, merchant, March 14, April 11. 

Stewart, D. Glasgow, cabinet-maker, March 10, 31. 


Friday, March 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. Fickling and Son, Bishopsgate Street Without, tailors—O. Stone, and Co. Rich- 
mound, Surrey, linendrapers; as far as regards J. Watts—G. Eastburn, and S. Kirk, 
Woodhouse Carr, near Leeds, stovers--H. K. Combes and H. Hobbs, Chichester, 
common brewers—J. Marden and R. Foord, Borden, Kent, farmers—Fuller aud 
Miller, Dorkivg, auctioneers—Fowler and Davies, Liverpool, iron-founders—R. 
Cooper aud C. Forbes, Belvidere Road, Lambeth, slaters -T. and G. Garnett, Batley, 
Yorkshire, cloth mavufacturers—W. H. Stuckey, Guildford Street, merchant, G. Rahn, 
Cresceut, Minories, broker—Seedman and Canby, Kingston-upon-Hull, seed-mer- 
chants—S. and T. Hobley, Neithrop, Oxfordsbire, builders— Leomhardt and Co. Green 
wich, comb-mannufacturers—Steads and French, Leeds, merchants—Bertiman and 
Adams, Peckham Grove, brewers—H. P. aud P. Pigé, Cambridge Road,.pawnbrokers 
—G. Hatton and Co. Warrington, Lancashire, tanners—J. Lymburn and Sons, Paisley, 
silk merchants. INSOLVENT. 

MastTerMAN, Cuartrs Stanity, Croydon; grocer, Mareh 10. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Ablett, Ossulston Street, Somers Town, attorney—Draper, Chorley, farmer—Wright, 
Manchester, out of business—Fear, Ashton Place, Holloway Road, builder—Binns, 
Hudderstield, wool sorter—Garside junior, Huddersfield, retailer of beer— Beddoes, 
Llandysilio, farmer—Clissold, Liverpool, hair-dresser —Marre!l, Canterbury, butcher— 
Stevens, Theobald’s Road, butcher—Perkins, Nelson Square, solicitor—Sayer, Sey- 
mour Street, Euston Square, solicitor’s clerk—Roby, ter, ou! 

Shields, Manchester, tailor - Edwards, Southampton Street, Pentonville, shopman to 
a cheesemonger. BANKRUPTS. 

Butier Georce, Witham, builder, to surrender March 17, April 21: solicitor, Mr. 
Digby, Maldon; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Butter, Epwarp, Basford, Nottinghamshire, iron-merchant, March 21, April 25: 
solicitor, Mr. Shilton, Nottingham; official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Cuetwynp, Wiitt1Am Woun, Elizabeth Place, Westminster Road, picture-dealer, 
March 21, April 28: solicitor, Mr. Cross, Surrey Street ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Crark, Henry, George Street, Mansiovhouse, lock-manufacturer, March 21, April 
20: solicitor, Mr. Steel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Penuell. 

Corr, Natwanren West, Yarmouth, merchant, March 17, April 26: solicitors, 
Bartrum and Son, Bishopsgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Cox, Tuomas, Gloucester, plumber, March 20, April 21: solicitors, Messrs. Milne 
and Co. Temple; and Mr. Burges, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Carte, Evwarp De, Norwich, stonemason, March 24, April 26: solicitors, Mr. 
Shearman, Trinity Place, Charing Cross ; and Mr. Winter, Norwich; official assignee, 
Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. oes 

Davis, Tuomas, Grosvenor Street, draper, March 18, April 25: solicitor, Mr. James, 
Basinghall Street ; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. _ 

Dickson, Tuomas, Thirsk, linendraper, March 31, April 26: solicitors, { Messrs. 
Smithson, York; and Mr. Bulmer, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Goopwix, Tuomas, and Grirrin, WittrAm Henry, Heanor, Derbyshire, Jime- 
burners, March 21, April 21: solicitors, Messrs. Parsons, Nottingham; official assignee, 
Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. “bea wie 

Hatt, Evan, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, draper, March 28, April 25: solicitor, Mr. 
Leman, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. ed 

Hotroyp, Georcr and Water, Josep, Sheffield, stone-masons, March 23, April 25: 
solicitor, Mr. Broomhead, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Huaues. Henry, and Hunter, WittraM, St. Leonard’s on-the-Sea, builders, March 
21, April 21: solicitor, Mr. Cutler, Bell Yard, Doctors’ C 3 Official assi 
Mr. Graham, Basiughall Street. ~ 

Perers, James, Merstham, Surrey coal-merchant March 24, April 22: solicitor, Mr. 
Bevan, Old Jewry; official assiguee, Mr. Groom, Abcharch Lane. i 

Rexson, GeorGe junior, Osbaldwick, Yorkshire, cattle-dealer, March 21, April 25: 
solicitor, Mr, Wood, York; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Saunperson. Joun, Cambridge, horse dealer, March 28, April 25: solicitors, Mr. 
Ravenscroft, Guilford Street, Russell Square; and Mr. Cooper, Cambridge; official 
assiguee, Mr. Edwards Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

SzarKA, Francts and Georce, New Bond Street, furriers, March 17, April 19: soli- 
citor, Mr. Blackmore, St. Martin’s Place: official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Wirsutn, Joun, Reading, draper, March 18, April 23: solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, Cheap- 
side; official assignee, Mr. Greeu, Aldermaubury. 

DIVIDENDS. 

March 31, Stainbank, Houiton, grocer—- March 31, Olden, New Sarum, grocer— 
March 31, Dannit, Borough, hop-merchant—Marcii 3!, Demaisse and Wooler, Buck- 
lersbury, merchants— March 31, Collett, London and Manchester warehouseman— 
April 3, Lingham, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, wine merchaut—April 4, Cloud, 
Hammersmith, ecoach-master—April 4, Boss, Frith Street, Soho, tailor—April 4, Evans 
and Eston, Northumberland Street, navy-agents—April 4, Gales and Co. Hylton, Dur- 
ham, ship builders—April 13, Crossfield, Liverpool, timber-merchant —April 3, Jones, 
Nevin, Carnarvonshire, grocer. CERTIFICATES . 

To be granted. unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the diy of meeting. ; 

April 4, Burn, St. Heleu’s Place, merchant—April 1, M‘Phersou, Hatton Wall, oil- 
man—April 3, A. and J. Boone, Piccadilly, hatters—March 31, Clarke, Acle, Norfolk, 
apothecary—April 4, Boss, Frith Street, Soho, tailor-—March 31, Bear, Ramsgate, 
draper—April 5, North, Mold Green, Huddersfield, fancy-cloth-manufacturer— March 
3L, Gowen, Morpeth, brewer—April 3, Power and Wallace, Liverpool, merchants— 
April 4, Rawlinson, Lancaster, alum-manufacturer—April 7, Ridsdale, Leeds, stuff- 
merchant—April 7, Collingwood, Stoke-upou-Trent, maltster—April 7, Bond, Kings- 
wiuford, Staffordshire, wine-merchant—April 7, Webb, Litchfield, maltster—April 4, 
Ormerod, Mauchester, wine-merchant—April 4, Ollerenshaw, Manchester, hat-maker, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before March 31. 

Fox, Gresford, Denbighshire, iron-master — Walker, Manchester, corn-factor— 
Matthews, Pendleton, victualler—Harris, Birmiugham, glass-manufacturer—Ellis, 
Mansfield, brush-maker—Holroyd, Wheatley, Yorkshire, cotton-warp-maker — Smith, 
Bath, brewer—Fisher and Milner, Norwich, drapers—Hilton, Manchester, cotton- 
manufocturer—Taylor and Butterworth, Rochdale, painters—Scott, Tewkesbury, inn- 
keeper—Jeffreys, Much Wenlock, Shropshire, miller—-Williamson, Salford, grocer— 
Antill, Bourne, Gloucestershire, umbrella-stick-manufacturer — Johnson, Kunares- 
borough, draper— Hartnell, Rodborough, Gloucestershire, carrier. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Brown, J. Dundonald, inkeeper, March 15, April 5. 

Brown, T. Dundonald, ship-master, March 15, April 5. 

Bruce, J. Ediuburgh, organ-builder, March 15, April 5. 

Carnys, G. and J. Glasgow, grain-merchants, March 15, April 5. 

Martin, A. Arbroath, iroumouger, March 16, April 5. 

The Sarrva Iron Company, Kirkiutilloch, Dumbartonshire, and Paterson, J. 
Glasgow, merchant, March 14, April 4. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday | Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 


3 per Cent. Consols....,++2} 93% 96 96% 963 96% 97 

Ditto for Account....s++ee 953 96% 964 964 955 7 

3 per Cents. Reduced......./ shut —_— _— _—_ — — 
3 per Ceuts. Reduced......} shut ae — 
New 3¢ per Ceuts.....+.++..) LO2¢ 1023 1023 1023 1024 102¢ 
Long Annuities.......+0.++.} shut —_ —_ oan 
Bauk Stock, 7 per cent. ..... 
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India Stock, 168, -cccsccsees) shut aad —— —_ —_— 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem} 69 pm. 7 69 72 72 
India Bonds, 3} per cent.....| —— mm 28 pm. 79 72 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official _—_— during the Week ending Friday Eveuing.) | epee cmasieern Samm au - 
Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct.| —— oo ee oS pp. Ct. 31} | Wheat, RedNewss eae R 39 al 
Arkansas (1863)..... 5 — ‘| — } Ditto (Deferred)..... sis gs 9 i oi 50 Barley . : aie Witte spire 
Austrian ............05.5 — | —— |! Michigan...... - — 36 ..40| | Malting - 29) | Boile 8. 
Belgian..... ssuccen-cnee == | 205 | Mississipi (Sterling) — —— =e bn gk Ordinary. ie: 39] Ticks. = i 
Brazilian......00...00.05 — | 73 Neapolitan ............5 — 102 ‘ «Sita Been... oF. eel eae. ** oal 
—" cece’ = | 294 | New York (1835)... ae - 80 | Superfine New48 . 5a] Peas, ane, +. 28! Harrow. .....97.. 30 

enisparnesentcnsesth — | LOKIO, ccosccccccnccscesthe — | OFF AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. ; DU 
Chiliau...... ae — | 854 |! Peunsylvania ..........5 — — Per ria > Vales. | oS ee, Tee 
Columbian of 1894.1:27°6 — | 26% || Peruvian........0...0..6 — | 20 | Wheat ss. eta M) Ryectorescees~ 80 118 Wheat sovaseei@e- tar Tye one 
Dauish ..... 3 — 87 | Portuguese. , ee Es Barley ... 4 | Beans... - 2% 2 | Barley . Beans 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders). 2t— | S56t | Ditto.........eeee ed — | 7B Oatercsrcserece 17 O [Peas.....-.... 99 9 |Oatec.cccit, 8 0 |Peas.. 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 102 | sone ay gpableaheer | 
POU acccisssescavc.d — 7 || Russian... 5 { 1134 HOPS. | POTATOES, 
Ditto 6 te 121f.50¢.| | Spanish. az ct <= 21% Rest Eoceath-s ecccccccccccoccce 208+ to B45. York Reds.......e0eesee00.-pert:n 60s.to 7s, 
Indiana (Sterling) «. serene — | 23 || Ditto (Passive). eeccccce H 44 | Same aad es i ne se he ae be te = Jo 
Illinois...... 6-—- |— i Ditto (Deferred) . aoe 12 | Superfine Ditto......... anes 82 — & Chats.. 0... apeesagiins ° o— ° 
Louisiana (Si : “t 6 — | i eevee Spb “Ct 87¢ itaintgy 
uisiana (Sterlin, 1D Tennessee......6 6 ae Y AND S y a 36" 
Maryland. : .6 |—_— United States Bank. Sr ee i ils. vay AED SURAT... ovhent elle Cenmens) 
Massachussetts (Ste: rliug) +i: aa I Virginia. 0... et aoa ai CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL, 
» Ferns Hay, Good. ..sseeseeeeee oe 926.0. GBS. cccce 608... 8. vo00 Os... O8..+... 608... 908. 
Inferior . © 70 oe BH soce . seee 0 e 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Monday, VIRGINIUS. With SONNAMBULA. 
Tuesday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With 
COMUS. Aud THE THUMPING LEGACY. 
Thursday, OTHELLO. With DER FREISCHUTZ. 
Saturday. MUCH ADO ABOUT NCUTHING. With 
COMUS. And the QUEEN OF THE THAMES. 
Applications for Tickets and Boxes to be made to Mr. 
Cuarces Jones at the Theatre, from 1 to 3 0’Clock. 


TVHEAT wie Be AL COVENT 
ARD 
With THE MAID OF CASH- 


Monday, OBERON. 
MERE. 
Tuesday, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


Wednesday, MERRY WIVES. With MASANIELLO 

Thursiay, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Friday, A Popular Opera, with other Entertainmeuts. 
Tickets aud Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 

Wurttow, at the Box-oflice, from 10 to 4. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Ou Monday, and During the Week. 
MARY MELVYN, or, the Mariage of Interest. 
Aud CAPTAIN CHARLOTTE. 
After which THE FOREIGN ! RINCE. 
With BINKS THE BAGMAN. 
(NONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC’ 
New Rooms, Hanover Square.—THE FIRST 

CONCERT will take place on Wepyespay NExt, Marcu 
15th, commencing at Half past Eight o’'Clock. The Re- 
hearsal, on Monpay Mornina. the 13th, at Twelve. The 
Subscription, Six Guineas; without Rehearsals, Five Gui 
neas. Single Tichets for the Concerts, One Guinea each ; 
for the Rehearsals, Half-a-Guinea each; applications for 
which, to be made through Subscribers ouly, to C. Lons- 
DALE, Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond Street. 
Priucipal Singers—Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Birch, 
and Mrs. Alfred Shaw; Messrs. Hobbs, Hawkins, Machin, 
and H. Phillips. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. Conductor, 
Sir Heury R. Bishop. 











| 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—THE 
ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the DEGREE 
of BACHELOR of LAWS is appoiuted to commence on 
Mownnay, the lsth of Novemper. 
Candidates must send in their Applications to the Re- 
gistrar by the 15th of Apri. Next. 
By order of the Senate, R. W. RoraMan, Registrar, 
Somerset House, 12ih March 1843. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—THE 
ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the DEGREE 
of MASTER of ARTS is appointed to commence on 
Monpay the Ist of May. 
Certificates must be sent to the Registrar fourteen days 
previously. 
Candidates are required to specify the Branches which 
they select for Examination. 





By order of the Senate, R. W. Roraman, Registrar, | 


Somerset House, March 12th, 1843. 


T. PATRICK’S DAY.— 
Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY and 
the QUEEN DOWAGER. 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF ST. PATRICK. 
The Sixtieth Auniversary of this Society will be cele- 
brated on Friday, 17th March 1843, at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, Great Queen Street. 
PRFSIDENT. 
H. R. Highness PRINCE GEORGE of Cambridge. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

The Marquis of Kildare The ! arl Fortescue 

The Earl of Lucan The Earl of Ripon 

Lord Viscount Palmerston | Lord Sandys 

Lord Viscount mene Lord Viscount Mérpeth 
Lord Eliot. 

Tickets (20s. each) to be had of the Stewards ; 
Epwarp Taomas Barxprings, Esq. Treasurer, No. 12, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard; at the Bar of the Tavern; and 
at the Schools in Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road. 
The Children, as usual, dine this day at the Schools, at 
Z o'clock. Epwarp Hastings, Secretary. 

Dinner on Table at Six oC ock. 








N ADAME GARCIA, Miss Rainforth, 
Miss Flower, Miss Cooper, Miss Poole, Miss 
Galbreath, and Madame Gallinari; Signori Brizzi, 
Giubelei, Ferrari, Gallinari, Burdini. Mr. Weiss, and 
Mr. Benvuett, will sing at SIGNOR MAGGIONI’S 
GRAND CONCERT, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Monpay Eventxo, Maxcu 13th.—Mr. Benedict and Mr. 
E. Roeckel will perform Thalberg’s Duet from Norma, 
on F. Beale and Co.'s New Patent Pianoforte, the Eu 
—— Signor Puzzi will play a New Fantasia on the 
french Horn; Mr. N. Mori will perform a new Air 
Variée, on the Violin, by De Beriot. Flute, Mr. Blake, 
Conductor, Signori Schira and Gallinari. Tickets. 5s. 
each. Family Tickets, to admit Three, 12s. each. Re- 
served Seats, 10s. 6d.; to be had at all the Music Ware- 
houses, aud of Siguor Magyioni, 12, Portland Road. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, aud PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping,as under:— 
THE PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, March 
15, at 10 Forenoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, March 








22, at 2 Afternoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersbury; or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wappiwg. 


Evizaseru Hore, Ageut and Wharfiuger. 





OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanp and WaAtEs. 
Established 1772. 
PrestpEnt—The Earl of ROMNEY. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday the Isi of March 1843, the Cases 
of 71 petitioners were considered; of which 51 were ap- 
proved, 6 rejected, 10 inadmissible, and 4 deferred for 
Inquiry, 

Siuce the Meeting held on the Ist of Feb. 1843, 56 
Debtors, of whom 51 had Wives aud 149 Children, have 
been discharged from the Prisonsof Euglandand Wales; 
the expense of whose liberatiou, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 161/. lls. 4d., and the 
following 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT.£ s. d. 
John Miller. Esq. .. A. 2 0 
Grand Committee of Saint Thom 18's 8 Hospital. 100 ° 0 
The Right Hon. Lord Skelmersdale (Messrs. 

Coutts BEETS) kascus ce banecueteseud 

Benelactious are received by Benjamin Bond Cuabbeil, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the rollowing Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Carries, Drum- 
mouds, Herries, Hoares, Veres: and by the Secretary, 
No.7, Craven Street, Strand where the Books may be 
wen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, 
aud where the Society meet on the first Wedne-day in 
every Month. Joseru Lunn, Secretary. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON 


Presipent.—H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge, ; 
Vice-Presipent.—The Most Noble the Marquis i 
of Northampton, P.R.S. 
Treasurer. —B. Bony Cassety, Esq. F.R.S. 
The Subscription Lists for the Present Year, WILL 
CLOSE on Farpay, the 3lst Instant. 
An immediate Subscription is solicited to enable the 
Committee to complete their arrangements. 
Every Member will receive, fur each Guinea sub- 
scribed an impression of a Line-Engraving, by Mr. L. 
Stocks. from Sir A. Catscorr’s Picture, RAFFAELLE 
AND THE FORNARINA. 
| Subseribers of Five Guineas may receive, if they prefer 
| it, a Proof Impression of the Engraviug in lieu of Five 
Prints. The amount distributed by the Soc “Thea aa 
for the purchase of Works of Art, was 9,300/ ‘ 
Finished Proofs of the Engravings for the years 1841 
and 1842. THE SAINTS’ DAY. after Kniaut, and UNA 
ENTERING THE COTTAGE, alter Hinton, may be 
seen at the Office. ao FRS. FS.A. 
Georce Gonpwrn, 
Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. Hon. 
| Office, 4, Trafalgar Square, 9th March 1843. 


NGLO-MEXICAN MINT OFFICE, 
9, New Broad Street, March Ist, 1843. 


Secs, 








IS HEREBY GIVEN to the SHARE- 
HOLDERS of the Original Shares in the ANGLO- 
MEXICAN MINT COMPANY, that 9,045 Half-Shares, 
of 5/. each, have beev taken up agreeably to the Reso- 
lutions passed at the Special General Meeting held on 
the 4tn Jannary; and that the remaining 955 Half-Shares 
are offered to the said Shareholders, at a premium of Ten 
Shillings per Share. 

Those Shareholders who wish to avail themselves of 
the distribution of the said 955 Half Shares, will be 
pleased to make their Teuders on or before the 20th 
March instaut; after which day the Allotment, on a pro 
rata scale, will be forthwith made. 

Forms of Tender are to be obtained at this Office. 

C. B. Lonspate, Secretary. 

N.B. As each Certificate represents Five Shares, no 
less a number, nor any part of Five Shares, can be al- ' 
lotted, 5 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 


NOTICE 








This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. ¢, 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the bevefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation than are usually offered by other Com- 
ranies. | 
: Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 1 
or will be forwarded Post free upon application, 

Extract from Iuereasiug Rates of Premium for an Ase 
surance of 1002. for Whole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable durin 


























Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


| list Five | 2d Five | 3d Five /4th Five| Remain- 
| | Age | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. |der oflife. 
} | | 
| ‘£adfsd\£5.a/£ad/£ 8 4. 
| loo /1 14/1 $ lol 11011 1169/2 3 8 
) | 30/1 64/112 21119 12 74/217 6 
40/1161,2 4 4214 63 73/4 3 4 
50|2167/3 9 4/4 5 55 63/613 7 
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REEMASONS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
LOAN, ANNUITY. AND REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association 
with the security of a Proprietary Company, and offers 
to the assured, among others, the fullowing advantages — 

1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any 
time previously, fur one-half of the premiums for the 
first five years, upon Assurauces for the whole of life; a 
plan peculiarly advantageous for securing loans. 

2. In loan transactions, the lender secured against the 
tisk of the borrower going out of Europe. 

3. Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or 
at death, if previous. . 

4. Policies iudefeasible, fraud alone, not error, vitiating 
them ; and in case the renewal premium remain unpaid, 
the assurance may be revived at any time within six 
mouths, upon satisfactory proof of health, and payment 
of a trifling fine. 

5. Officers in the Army and Navy, and persons re- 
riding abroad or proceediug to any part of the world, may 
be assured upon equitable terms. 





6. Immediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities / 


granted ; and Endowments for Children aud every other 
mode of provision for families arranged. 
Facilities afforded for effecting Loans. 
All the rates will be found to have been computed as 
low as is consistent with security. 
JoserH Berrivee, Secretary. 
ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Assotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere.—City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 








N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH-BRUSHand SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual aud extraordinary mauner, 
aud are famous for the hairs not coming loose—ls. An 
improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair- Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most sur- 
prising and successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im- 
portatious, dispensing with all iutermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury 
of a geuuine Smyrua Sponge. Only at Metcaure’s Sole 
Establishment. 140 B. Oxford Street. Caution— Beware 
of the words ‘ From Metcalfe'’s,’ adopted by some houses. 


IR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 

MAGNESIA. — Prepared uvder the immediate care 
of the Iuveutor, and Established for upwards of Thir'y 
Years by the Profession. for Removing BILE, ACIDI- 
TIES, and INDIGESTION, Rest ring Appetite, Pre- 
serving a moderate state of the Bowels, aud Dissulviug 
Uric Acid in Gravel aud Gout; also as an ea-y remedy 
for SEA-SICKNESS, and for the Febrile Affection inci- 
dent to Childhood, it is invaluable. On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial ageut it is uunuecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir Jamas Murray is now 
the most valued by the profession, as it entirely avoids 
the possibility of those dangerous coucretions usually re- 
sulting from the use of the article iu powder. and in the 
over-dosed liquids of detected imitators. Sold by the sole 
Consiguee, Mr. Bartey,of North Street, Wolverhamptou ; 
and by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Mediciue 
Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s. 
2s. 6d 3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 11s. aud 2ls.each. *,* The Acidu- 
lated Syrup in botiles, 2s.each. N.B. Be sure to ask 
for ‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,’ and to see that his 
Name is stamped on each lavel,in green iuk, as fullows— 
** James Murray, Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant.”’ 























2 ub, Gd bl . , YD IW TD. 
r | YWENTY YEARS’ LOSS OF HAIR, 
AND WONDERFUL RESTORATION, 
Church Street, Whitby, Oct. 19th, 1841. 

Gentlemen—Of the last rf Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, 
every bottle was sol immedi.tely on receipt, and | have many more 
bespoke, only waiting fur a further -upply, which I hope you will 
send without theleast delay. Orders have poured in more than ever 
since the powerful effects of the Balm have been so deci -ively demon- 
strated in the ca-es of several credible and respe. table inhabitants of 
the town, One instance, among other-~ which have attracted parti- 
cular attention, is the cuse of a gentleman who had little orno bair 
for twenty vears: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultima’ ely had his head shav-d and worea wig. At my recommen- 
dation he tried the Balm ; and after using it according to the direc- 
tions fora short time, the young hair ap: eared, and he bas now as 
fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 

Yours, &c. JOUN KILVINGTON, 

To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmorland Buildings, 

Aldersgate Street, London. 

OLDRIDGE S BALM prevents the Hair turning gray, 
produces a beautiful curl, trees it from scurf, aud stops it 
from falling off, and a few Bottles generally restore it 
again. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and I1s. per Bottle, No other 
priees are genuine. Ask for OLDKIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, 1, Wellington Street, Strand. 


AU TION. — Many Shopkeepers 
of apparent respectability, for the sake of gain- 
ing a trifle more profit, basely attempt to impose their 
pernicious compounds upon the public as the real ** MA- 
CASSAR OIL” forthe Hair, and *‘*KALYDOR” for 
the Complexiou: they copy the Bulls and Labels of the 
original Articles, substituting either a Fictitious Name, 
or the word ‘*Genuine,”’ in the place of ‘‘ Rowlands.” 
To frustrate such Imposition, it is necessary, on purchas- 
ing either article, to see that the word ** ROWLAND’S”” 
is ou the wiaj per, as follows.x—-ROWLAND’S MACAS- 
SAR OIL, for the Growth, and for Beautifying the 
Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; or Family Bottles 
(equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 
per Bottle. *,* To eusure the real article see that the 
words ‘* Rowland’s Maca-sar Oil’? are engraven on the 
back of the label vearly 1,500 times, containing 9,028 
letters. Without this None are Geuuine. ROWLAND'S 
KALYDORK, for the Skin and Complexion. Price 4s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. A. RowLanp and Son, .0, Hatton 
Garden, Loudon, is written in red on the wrappers of the 
Maeassar Vil and Kalydor, and engraven on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed on the Kalydor. Be sure to ask for 
**Rowland’s”’ Ariicles. Sold by them and by respect- 
able Chemists aud Perfumers. : 











| Also the English and American Reviews, the Monthly 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 








VOLUMES FIRST AND SECOND 


Of this Edition are completed, with Twenty-one Steel, and betwixt Three and Four Hundred 
Wood Illustrations. 


WAVERLEY, 
GUY MANNERING, 
THE ANTIQUARY, 


THE BLACK DWARF, 


AND 


OLD MORTALITY, 


Are comprised in these Two Volumes, 


*,* In consequence of many applications, these Five Novels have been done up in Four very hand- 
some Volumes, which may be had separately, Price 15s. each. 


R. CADELL, Epinsurco: HOULSTON ann STONEMAN, Lonpon. 





U AN O.—Very recently landed at 

Messrs. SWAYNE aud BOVILL’S Bonded Ware- 
houses, Millwall, Poplar, London, several cargues of this 
celebrated Mauure from South America. For Further | 
Particulars Apply at Millwall, or at the City Office, No. | 
19, Abchurch Lave, London. 


ED FEATHERS.—HEAL and SON | 


beg to notify that they have justissued a new List | 
of Prices for Bed Feathers, and, from the reduction of | 
duty, and the very depressed state of the market, they 
are enabled to offer good well-seasoned grey Goose 
Feathers, at 1s. 4d. per Pound ; Hudson's Bay grey Goose, 
the finest feathers imported, at 2s. 2d.; and the best 
White Dantzic Feathers, at3s, Hea aud Son, Feather 
Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Opposite the | 
Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. 














VOR STOPPING DECAYED 
TEET H.—Price 4s. 6d.—Patronized by her 
Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 
Highness the Dutche-s of Kent, aud the Nobility. Mr. 
THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thing ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and | 
in a short time becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
will remain firm in the tooth for life, rendering extrae- 
tion unnecessary. It arrests all further progress of decay. 
and renders them again useful in mastication. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Th.mas’s Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
are enclosed, Prepared and Sold by Mr. Tuomas, 
Surgeon-dentist, 68, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Price 
4s. 6d. Svuld, by his appointment, by all respectable 
Medicine Venders. 


O VIOLIN PLAYERS in GENERAL. 
This Day is Published, Under the Patrouage of 
the Committee of Management of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and a host of Subscribers, a Complete E:dition 
of SPOHR’S GREAT SCHOOL FOR THE VIOLIN. 
Trauslated by Junn Bisnop, from the Author's Version, 
and dedicated to his friend, Edward Taylor, Esq. 
tresham Professor of Music. Iu 1 elegant large vol. 
3ls.6d. CORELLIS TWELVE SOLOs, 10s. Gd. ; and 
his FORTY-EIGHT TRIOS, 4 books, each 8s. DU- 
BOURG ON THE VIOLIN 5s. Third Edition of 
HAMILTON'S VIOLIN CATECHISM, ls.; aud the 
EIGHTH AIR. by De Bertr, for Violin and Piano, 
6s.; also, his TWELVE EASY FANTASIAS, for Violin 
and Piano, each 3s. 
Loudon: Publi-hed only by R. Cocks and Co. 20, 
Princes Street, Hauover Square, Musicsellers (by Au- 
thority) tu her Majesty. 











Now Ready, Gratis and Post-free, 
HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS, 
on which Families and Book Sucieties in Town or 
Country are furnished with the New Publicatious in His- 
tory, Biography, Memoirs, Travels, Novels, &c. for 
perusal, 
Saunpers and Ortey, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had— 
HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF READING 
SOCIETIES. 
The New Catalogue of the Library comprises all the 
latest Publications of Messrs. Loneman, Murray, Bent- 
LEY, CoLBuRn, Saunpers and Orzey, &c. 


JPUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28 Upper Kiug Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, SIX SHILLINGS 
A QUARTER. 

This Library is intended to furnish the Works of ove 
Standard Author, and the best recent Publication in 
History, Religion, Philosophy, and General Literature, 
at a charge which will render them accessible to all. 
Every New Work of [ntere-t is auded as soon as published. 





Magazines, &c. 

A few Reviews and Magazines to be disposed of, when 
done with, at Half-Price. Newspapers regularly supplied. 
Statiouery of every description, 








DES CARRIERES’ HISTORY OF FRANCE, xe. 
BREGE DE L’HISTOIRE DE} 
FRANCE, depuis Vetablissement de la Mo- | 
narchie, jusqu’a la R volution de Juillet, 1820, extrait 
de | Histoire de Abbe Millot, par M. Des Caratergs. 
Nouvelle Edition, Corrigée et Augmenteé, les d’apres 
Ouvrages de Sismondi, Millot, Thiers, &c. par J. Ca. 
Tarver. 12mo. 7s. bound. 
Also, Lately Published, 

A NEW SET OF FRENCH IDIOMATICAL 
PHRASES and FAMILIAR DIALOGUES; in which 
the most vecessary Words are introduced under their 
respective Coustructions, aud with the several relations 
they bear to each other. For the Use of schools. The 
Eleventh Edition. To which is prefixed a compendious 
Vocabulary. By M. Des Caxrteres. Square l2mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

London: Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
J. G. F. and J. Rivington; Hamiltonand Co ; Whittaker 
aud Co.; Duneanaud Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Dulau and Co,; Sherwoud and Co.; Harvey and 
Dartou; Suter aud Law; W. Edwards; Houlstun and 
Stoueman; and J. Wacey. 


WENDERBORN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 

,_,) mo. 8s bound, 
ENDERBORN'S PRACTICAL 
GERMAN GRAMMAR; iu which each Rale is 

systematically, clearly, and concisely Explained, and 
immediately followed by proper Exercises, tor the Use 
of English Students of the German Language. Edited 
by D. Bomzau. Tenth Edition, Enlargedand Improved. 

Londou : Lougman and Co.; Whittaker aud Co.; 
Dulau aud Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Duncan 
and Malcolm; Black and Armsirong; E. Hodgson; and 
Capes and Co. 


ADAM CLARKE’sS LIFE AND LABOURS. 
NEW EDITION. 
Just Published, in 8vo. Price 10s. cloth lettered, with a 
highly-finished Portrait, 
HE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. Second Edition, Re- 
vised, Corrected, and considerably Enlarged. 

‘* His life is a study for a statesmau or a warrior; and 
if some men, iu commerce or in trade, would transcribe 
the wonderful decision of his character into their own, it 
would multiply their fortunes.” — Rev. Davip M‘ Niconn. 





‘* There are few things in the literary history of Eng- 
laud to compare with this volume. It is full of life and 


| iuterest.””—Morning Chronicle. 


‘*This volume is full of interesting incident, told in 
unaffected simplicity aud foree of style. It is in every 
sense a good work.’’—Morning Herald. 

«A work alike amusing and instructive. Wecordially 
recommmend it to all classes of readers, whether Dis- 
senters or Episcopalians.’ — Westminster Review. 

«We do not know any piece of recent biography which 
we could more heartily recommend to the young.’’— 
Tait's Magazine. 

London: Loneman and Co, Paternoster Row; and N. 
Bruce, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street. 


R. CULVERWELL’S ILLUS- 
TRATED DOMESTIC HAND-BOOKS FOR 





INVALIDs. One Shilling each, 
By Post. 
ON INDIGESTION, NERVOUSNESS, AND ss. d. 
DERE ccc + ces ete ecerccccvce Beecccacascee 6 6 
ON COMPLAINTS OF THE BLADDER, 
GRAVEL, &e. (Liebig’s Theory.) 16 Wood- 
CONS . occ. crc ccetsves cogs cevseroccesseccoes 1 4 
ON CONSTIPATION and HGZMORRHOIDS 
25 Wood cuts ...... i 4 


ON MENTAL DESPONDENCY of ADULTS, 
entit.ed ‘‘The Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 25 
WeeteWtie 06 vais 6- eescrcasetewscascones 

ON NERVOUS DEBILITY of YOUNG | ER- 
SONS, entitled ‘* Lecture to Young Men, or 
the Physiology of the Passions.” ........... 1 6 
Suerwoon, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvauxo, 147, Fleet 

Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; 

and the Author, 2!, Arundel Street, Strand. 


PROFESSORS MAUNSELL AND EVANSON ON 
THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF 

CHILDREN. 

By Ricnarp T. Evanson, M.D. Professor of Medicine 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; and H. 
Maunsety, M.D. Professor of Political Medicine in 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

Fourth Edition, Revised, and considerably Enlarged, 

1 vol. Svo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

‘The second chapter emt the ag t and 
physical education of childreu—this chapter ought to be 
printed in gold letters, and hung up in the uursery of 
every family; it would save many lives and prevent 
much suffering.’’— Medico Chirurgical Review. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans; 
and Hrnwry Rexsoaw, Dublin: Fannin and Co. 


LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &e, 
Just Published. in a Sealed Envelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, Price 2s. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 











ELF-PRESERVATION; a _ Popular: 


Essay on Nervous Debility, Local or Coustitational 
Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness of Spirits, and [usanity ; 
with | lain Directions for their Treatment and Care. B 
Samvet La Mert, Surgeon; 9, Bedford Street, Bedfor 
Square, London ; Matriculated Member of the University 
of Ediuburgh; Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Lon- 
don, &e, 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Grusert, 
52, Paternoster Row; Fretp, 65, Quadrant, Regent 
Street; Jackson, 130, New Bond Street; Gorvon, 146, 
Leadenhall Street, London ; Courier Office, Manchester; 
Newron, 16, Chuich Street, Liverpool; Warrs, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol; and 
by all B oksellers. 

** We cousider this book really ought, as a matter of 
safety, to be placed in the hands of every youth whose 
appearance in‘icates any teudency to nervous debility, 
or premature decay. Mr. La’Mert, who is a regular’ 
educated member of the medical profession, has treated 
the subject iu a very scientific aud intelligible manner.” 
— Wahkepield Journal. 

At Home for Cunsulatiou Daily, from Nine till Two, 
and from Five till Eight, at 9, Bedford Street, Bedford 
Square, London; aud 21, Faulkner Street, Manchester, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 





Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
ONCLUSION OF LIEUT. EYRE’S 
JOURNAL (the Captivity and Release of the 
Prisovers) is Now Published. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Iu post 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 10s. 


| aig ogi IN CEYLON. 
By Lieutenant Dr Burrs, 


Her Majesty's Gist Regiment. 
London: Wm. H. Atien and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


M AP OF THE ROUTES IN INDIA; 
with Tables of Distances between the Principal 
Towns and Military Stations. On 1 Sheet, 9s.; or on 
cloth, in a Case, 12s. 
London: Wa. H. Atien and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 











Now Ready, with a large Travelling Map, post 8yo. 


Price Lis. 
Mé MURRAY'S HAND-BOOK 
FOR CENTRAL ITALY; including the Papal 
States, Rome, a. ° | Cities of Etrnria. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


INDIA. 
Preparing for immediate Publication, 
ON. t. EDEN’S SKETCHES OF 
THE NATIVE PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF 
INDIA. Lithographed by Lowes Dicxtyson, 
Dicxryson and Son, 114, New Bond Street. 








Just Published, in 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 
ISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
PROGRESS OF PHARMACY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN; from the time of its Partial Separation from 
the Practice of Medicine until the Establishment of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. By Jacus Beun. 
London: Jonn Cuurcuitt, Princes Street, Soho. 





Nearly Ready, 

MRS. MABERLY’S NEW WORK.—In 3 vols. 
ELANTHE; or the Days of the 

Medici. A Tale of the Fifteenth Century, 

By Mrs. Mazerty, 

Author of ‘‘ Emily;”’ ‘“‘The Love Match,”’ &c. 

Loudon: Jon Mircnett, Bookseller and Publisher 
to the Queen, 33, Old Bond Street. 


This pays Published, in Six Numbers, Price 3d. each, 

CHURCH POLITICS; 

iu Letters to my People, with Special Reference 

to the present position of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 
in its RELATIONS to the STATE. 

By the Rev. N. Morren, North Charch, Greenock. 
A. M‘Iver, Greeaock ; and Wa. BLackwoupand Sons, 
22, Pall Mall, London. 


Now Complete, in 22 Parts, larze 8vo. 9/. 18s. 
EREM BENTHAM’S WORKS; 
with MEMOIRS of the AUTHOR. By Joun Bow- 
wwe. An ANALYTICAL INDEX, and an INTRO- 
DUCTION to the STUDY of BENTHAM. 
Hitt Bunton, Advocate, one of the Editors. 

The INTRODUCTION separately, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Witiram Tarr, Edinburgh; Stmpxry, MarsHALt, and 

Co. London; and Jonny Cummime, Dublin. 


MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY’S LAST NEW WORK. 

This Day is Published, Price ls. 6d. elegautly printed in 
royal 32mo. gilt, with a beautiful Piate of Abbotsford, 
and Vignette of the Obelisk of Luxor, at Paris, 


LEASANT MEMORIES OF 
PLEASANT LANDS; being Pcetical Records of 
her Visit to the Classic Spots and most Eminent Persons 
in England, Scotland and France. 
By Mrs. Sigourney. 
London : Taomas ALLMAN, 42, Holborn Hill. 


PAINTER’S ETCHINGS. 
On Tuesday, the 14th instant, willt'e Published, Part I. of 


SERIES OF ETCHINGS; 
By Wiittam Cotrrtxs, R.A. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

The Work will be completed in Six Parts each Con- 
taining Six Subjects, and in order that no bad Impressions 
may be issued the Plates have been destroyed after 
working off 500 Copies. 

Published by Hogartu, Great Portland Street; and 
Sold by all the Priutsellers. 


On Thursday Next, the 4 instant, will be Published, 
vols. 8vo. 
RITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS Coutributed to the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review.” 

By the Right Hon. Taomas Basrwoton Macautay. 
Just Published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, the Third Edition of 
MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PHYSICIAN. 
On Thursday the 22d instant, will be Published, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. with 3 Coloured Plates, is 
HE LIFE OF A TRAVELLING 
PHYSICIAN, from his First Introduction to Prac- 
tice; including Twenty Years’ Wanderings through the 
greater part of Europe, and a long Sojourn in Poland 
aud Russia; with Notes of Events, Descriptions of 
Scenery, and Sketches of Character. 
Loudou: Loyeman, Brown, Green, aud LoneMans. 


CRABB’S GERMAN EXTRACTS. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. 6s. cloth, 

XTRACTS FROM THE BEST 

GERMAN AUTHORS ygwith the English Words 

at the bottom of the page. aud ictiouary at the end for 

Translating into Euglish. 
By Georor Crass. 
Seveuth Edition, Revised and much Improved, by the 
Rev. J. G. Trarxs, Ph. D. 

Longman and Co.; R. Baldwin; Whittaker and Co.; 

Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co.; Dulau aud Co.; Duncan 
aud Malcolm; and D. Nutt. 


2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth, 
BE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; 
or the Law of C q as Applicable to 
Meutal, Moral, and Social Science. 
By Cuarits Bray. 

“ The topics have a current interest, and are haudled 
with sense in the view, and eloquence in the composition. 
The statistical aud other facts counected with the con- 
dition uf the masses, in the author's examination of the 
— state of society, are well selected and skilfally 

isplayed, without any disposition to exaggerate either 
in the stat or the jusiou. The different plans 
os amg for the benefit of the peuple by the friends of 
form, Free-trade, Emigration, Educatiou, and Re- 
eeunesss, but without bitter- 
































ligion, are criticized with 


bess, and the inevitableness of their partial operation 
ex d.’’— Spectator. 
oudun: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 











By Joun’ 





In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 30s. cloth lettered, 
ISTORY OF THE WESTERN 
EMPIRE; from its Restoration by Charlemague 
to the Accession of Charles the Fifth. 
By the Hon. Sir Roserr Comyn, Chief Justice, Madras. 
London : Wa. H. Atitenand Co. 7, Leadeuhall Street. 





Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
HE MEMOIRS OF A GRIFFIN; 
or a Cadet's First Year in India. 
By Captain F. J. Bettew. 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 

‘* There is hardly a page of the work that is not rife 
with amusement, blended with instructive advice,”—- 
London Mail. 

London; Wm. H. AtLenand Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 





In post 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 10s. 6d. 
HE EXPEDITION INTO AFF- 
GHANISTAN. By James Atxrnson, Esq. 

‘‘ This volume contains the most detailed account that 
has appeared of the expedition into Affghanistan. The 
writer appears to have been a most active and intelligent 
observer; many interesting particulars regarding the 
fortunes of Dost Mahomed will be found in this volume.”’ 
—Eerald, 

London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhull Street. 





Now in the Course of Publicatiou, in 8vo. Price 16s. 


per Volume, 
HE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN INDIA, 
By Evwarp Trornton, Esq. 

“Mr. Thornton is master of a style,of great perspicuity 
and vigour, always interesting, aud frequently risin 
into eloquence. His power of painting character, and 
of bringing before the eye of the reader the events which 
he relates, is remarkable; and if the knowledge of India 
can be made popular, we should say his is the pen to 
effect it.”"— Times. 

London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


N AP. OF CHINA, and the adjacent 
Countries; from the Latest Surveys, and other 
Authentic Documents. By Joun WaLkER. On | sheet, 
8s.; or on cloth, in a Case, lls. 
London : Wa. H. Aten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 





A Newly Constructed and Improved + 
N AP OF INDIA; compiled chiefly 
from Surveys executed by Order of the Hon. East 

India Company. 1843. On 6 Sheets, 2/, 12s, 6d.; or 
on cloth, in a Case, 3/. 13s, 6d. 

*,* In the compilation of this Map, all the Latest 
Surveys in Affghanistan have been inserted. 

A SMALLER MAP OF THE SAME. On 2 Sheets, 
2 or on cloth, in a Case, 25s. Corrected to June 
1842, 
London: Wa. H. Atten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


HE LEGALITY OF THE ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC UNION OF LONDON, is 
affirmed by the Opinion of Frrzroy Ketry, Esq., Q.C. 
THE SONGS OF SHAKSPERE, illustrated by the 
Etching Club, are Now Ready for Delivery to each New 
Subscriber for the Present Year. 
Prospectus may be had of the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
R. I. Lonesorrom, No. 5, Cavendish Square; who re- 
ceives Subscriptions, and will show Mr. Ketty’s opinions. 


. ILLUSTRATED POLYTECH- 
NIC REVIEW, No. X. with a Portrait of Ghir- 
landajo, and numerous Illustrations. 

ConTENTs. 

Fine Arts—The Royal Polytechnic Union of London ; 
its Legality ; Opinion of Fitzroy Kelly, Esq. Q.C.— British 
Institution — Forthcoming Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy—Reviews; Bulwer’s Last of the Barons; 
Jesse’s Court of England; Hazlitt’s Criticisms ou Art, 
&e.—Science; Water conveyed through Leaden Pipes, 
&c.—Notices of Literature, Science, the Drama, Masic, 
&c.—Price 4d. unstamped—Stamped for Post, 5d. 

Office, 143, Straud. 








In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 1d. 12s. 
HE EAST INDIAN GAZETTEER; 
containing Particular Descriptions of the Empires, 
Kingdoms, Principalities, Provinces, Cities, Towns, Dis- 
tricts, Fortresses, Harbours, Rivers, Lakes, &c. of Hin- 
dostan and the adjacent Countries, together with Sketches 
of the Manners, Custums, Institutions, Architecture, 
Commerce, Manufactures, Revenues, Population, Castes, 

Religion, History, &c. of their various Inhabitants, 

By the late Wattrer Hami.ton, 

eon valuable aud excelleut work.’’—Times, lst Dec. 
London : Wm. H. Atien and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 


This Day is Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
OM OPATHY, THE TRUE 
HEALING ART; cr Refatation of Dr. James 
Johusin; Contaiuing cases Pronouuced Iucurable by 
this Gentleman aud other eminent Physicians, and Cured 
by Homceopathy; Letters of the King of Prussia, &c.; 
an Answer to Satis Superque, Malibran, &c. 

By Dr. Lupwie Catmann. ' 
Physician to the German and British Homeopathic 
Tostitution. 

ALEXANDER Brack, 8, Wellington Street North, Strand. 








This Day is Pabli-hed, in 1 vol. royal 4to. with 18 Eu- 
gravings and several Wood-cuts, handsomely bound in 
cloth, Price 15s. 

HE NATURAL PRINCIPLES 
and ANALOGY of the HAKMONY of FORM, 
D. R. Hay. 
Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
By the Same Author, the Fourth Edition of 
THE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOURING, 

Adapted to INTERIOR DECORATIONS, &c. With 

Eight Coloured Diagrams, Price 7s. 

WriutAm Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


CRABB’S GERMAN DIALOGUES, 
Eighth Edition, l2mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
LEMENTS OF GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH CONVERSATION on FAMILIAR 
SUBJECTS. By G, Crass. 
Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections, by 
Avotpuus Bernays, Ph. D. &c. 

London: Lougman and Co,; Whittaker and Co,; J. G. 
F. and J. Riviugtou ; Duiau and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; J. Mayuard; Souter aud Law; aud Houlston 
aud Stoneman. 





FLORIST’S FLOWERS. 
Just Published, in royal 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. with 80 
Illustrations, 
HE GARDENER and PRACTICAL 
FLORIST; containing the Properties of the 
Heartsease — Polyanthus— Tulip —Geranium—Auricula 
—Dahlia—Carnation — Picotee—Azalia — Pink—Ranun- 
eulus—Chrysanthemum — Petunia— Verbena — Crocus; 
together with upwar.'s of 159 Articles on the Cultivation 
of Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables, and the Nature of Soils. 
London: R. Groomuaiper, 5, Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers. 
A NEW ROMANCE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries in 3 vols. 





é G R A 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF 
FASHION. 


By Mrs. Tro.iore. 
Authoress of the ‘* Vicar of Wrexhill,”’ &e. 
Henry Consvrn, Publisher 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Now Ready, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
N EMOIRS AND CORRES- 
I PONDENCE of the late FRANCIS HORNER, 
M.P. Edited by his Brother, Leonarp Horyer, Esq. 
LETTERS FROM OR TO THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PERSONS 
WILL BE FOUND IN THE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lord Murray, Lord Webb Seymour, 

Sir James Macintosh, Eari Grey, 

Duke of Somerset, Lord Jeffrey, 

Mr. and Mrs, Lord Grenville, 

Stewart. Lord and Lady Holland, 

Henry Hallam, Esq. Mr. Malthus, 

John Allen, Esq, Lord Dudley, 

Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir Charles Bell, 

William Erskine, Esq. Hon. W. Spencer, 

Thomas Thomson, Esq. | Rev. Sidney Smith, 

Duke of Buckingham, Rev. John Hewlett, 

James Loch Esq. James Reddie, Esq. &c. 

‘« Few statesmen had more personal friends thau Mr, 
Horner—and personal enemies, we believe, he had none, 
But is it right to suppress all the MS. memorials of his 
zeal, aud ardour, and never-ending industry, until they 
who might have produced them to the best advantage, 
shall have been withdrawn from amoung us?’’—Eztract 
from the Quarterly Review, June 1827. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Dugal 








ANTHON’'S HORACE—DOERING'S TEXT. 

Sixth Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 

HORATIL FLACCI OPERA 

@ OMNIA, ex recensione Frid. G. Doering. With 

Expiauatory Notes, by Cuaries Anruon, LL.D. Jay 
Professor in Columbia College, U.S. 

Londou; Longman, Brown, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. 
Richardson ; Whittaker and Co.; J. G. F. and J. Riving- 
ton; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 
Cowie and Co.; Duncan and Maicolm; E. Hodgson ; 
Houlston and Stoneman; J.S. Hodson; Sherwood and 
Co.; H. Washbourne; E. P. Williams; Souter and Co.; 
Capes and Co.; C. Dolman. Dublin: J. Cumming. 
Edinburgh: Stirling and Kenney. 





Just Published, 12mo. Price 2s, bound, 


pep pte *  e liel B LATIN 
DELECTUS; with a Copious Vocabulary. 
By Georee Fercuson, A.M. 

One of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 
Author of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Academy Latin Delectus,”’ 
«Latin Rudiments,” &c. 

The Introductory Latin Delectus is intended to follow 
the Latiu Rudiments, aud is mure particularly adapted 
for those Teachers who use an intermediate Reading- Book 
between the Delectus avd Cesar or Ovid. The Vo- 
cabulary has been prepared with all possible care, and is 
believed to contain an explanation of every word, and of 
every difficult expressiou which occurs iu the book—thus 
rendering the preparation of the lesson comparitively 
easy. 

a and Boyp, Ediuburgh, 
and Co. London. 


Soipain, MaRsuatt, 





Now Ready, at every Library iu the Kingdom, 


in 3 vols. post, 
IKE SCOTTISH HEIRESS; 
‘-* The Scottish Heiress’ is a powerfully-written 
and interesting novel. The characters are conceived and 
developed with metaphysical accuracy and life-like 
nicety.'’—Spectatur. 
«* It is full of power and iuterest.’—Welshman. 
«‘Has merit of a very superior order.’’—Conservative 
Journal. . 
* Will place its author in the foremost rank of litera- 
ture.’’— Advertiser. OME ..7 
« Possesses much higher claim to literary distinction 
than half the works of fiction that, heralded by puff and 
pecogteph and resting their pretentions upon the cele- 
rity of a popular writer’s name, are poured upon the 
public.””—Sunday Times 
In a Few Days, iv 3 vols. 
THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
A Nove. 

By the Author of ‘The Prince, Duke, and the Page.” 
Inv1a— Nearly Ready, in 3 vols. 
MEMOIRS OF A BRAHMIN. 

A NoveL. 

By the Aathor of ‘‘ The Priuce, Duke, aud the Page.”’ 
Secoud Edition on the 15th instant, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
LIFE IN THE WEST. 

‘* As real a picture of Life in the West as we have yet 
seen.’’— Tait's Magazine. 
T. C. Newsy, 63, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 





London: Priuted by Josern ‘Cayton, of No. 7, Wiudsor 
Court Strand; aud Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, sarugvay, llra MARCH 1843, 
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